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It  was  a  long  chance  to  take,  but  all 


Lightly  Wide  let  himself  down  over  the  edge  of  the  roof. 

that  remained.  Kitty  swung  from  the  window,  eagerly,  anxiously  watching  her  fire 
man-lover  as  he  reached  hand  over  hand  along  the  line  to  get  to  her. 
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Young  Wide  Awake’s  Best  Deed 

OB, 

SAVING  THE  LIFE  OF  HIS  SWEETHEART 

/  ^ 

By  ROBERT  LENNOX 


CHAPTER  I. 

DICK  ACCUSED  OF  CHEATING. 

&  < 

“Snow  !  Snow !  The  beautiful  snow !” 

There  was  a  rush  toward  the  windows  and  doors  as  these 
■words  sounded  from  one  of  the  girls  who  was  standing  at 
the  door  leading  from  the  library  to  the  side  veranda  of 
the  Lester  home. 

“IPs  snow !  My,  but  it  is  awfully  early  in  the  season  for 
snow !”  exclaimed  Kitty,  the  hostess  of  the  evening. 

“And  it  looks  just  like  that  kind  of  snow,  too,”  smiled 
Dick  Halstead,  peering  out  of  the  edge  of  the  door,  over 
the  heads  of  several  of  the  girls  to  see  the  phenomenon. 

“Snow  in  the  latter  part  of  October  !  That’s  something 
we  don’t  always  have.  I  wonder  if  it  will  fall  heavily 
enough  for  a  sleigh-ride.  Wouldn’t  that  be  just  too  glor¬ 
ious?”  said  Faith  Yane  rapturously. 

“Shure,  Oi  think  it  wud  be  too  glorious.  So  glorious 
thot  we’re  not  going  to  have  thot  much !” 

“Well,  let’s  have  a  winter’s  song  by  Hal!”  cried  Kitty, 
turning  back  to  the  room.  “We  can’t  get  out  there  and 
snowball,  so  let’s  celebrate  it  the  only  way  that  we  can.” 

“That’s  it!  A  song!  A  song  by  Hal !”  cried  several  of 
the  others. 

So  Hal  Norton,  the  best-voiced  boy  in  the  crowd,  who  pos- 
a  very  st  rong  and  tuneful  baritone,  went  to  the  piano 
with  Kitty,  who  played  the  accompaniment. 

Quite  a  merry  party  had  gathered  for  the  evening  at  the 

-ter  bo  me,  at  the  invitation  of  Kitty,  who  was  ever  and 
always  entertaining  them  at  her  home. 


It  was  in  the  middle  of  the  week,  and,  therefore,  the 
party  had  to  break  up  early  because  the  boys  were  nearly  all 
pupils  at  the  high  school. 

Dick  was  there,  as  has  been  said,  for  this  was  Kitty’s 
house,  and  Dick  was  always  at  Kitty’s  when  the  chance  was 
offered — and  sometimes,  sometimes  he  made  his  own  oppor¬ 
tunities,  by  some  hook  or  crook. 

Faith  Vane,  the  school  girl  chum  and  still  the  right-hand 
friend  of  Kitty,  was  there,  as  may  be  expected.  And  where 
Faith  was  so  was  Terry  Rourke,  the  happy  young  Irish  lad, 
a  friend  of  Dick’s  and  a  member  of  the  fire  company. 

Joe  Darrell  was  there;  and  Anita  Duroc,  too.  Ted  Les¬ 
ter,  the  cousin  of  Kitty,  was  present,  and  by  his  side  as 
often  as  he  could  sit  there  was  Marjorie  Kent.  They  were 
quite  a  bit  younger  than  the  others  of  the  party,  but  Ted 
was  a  member  of  the  fire  company,  and  Marjorie  was  Ted’s 
little  sweetheart — thus  their  presence. 

Hal  Norton,  lieutenant  of  the  company,  and  his  best 
friend  among  the  girls,  Amy  Moulton,  were  two  of  those 
on  the  list. 

Ralph  King,  the  newest  recruit  of  the  company,  a  jolly 
good  boy  and  one  well  liked  by  all  the  members  of  the  fire 
company,  was  there  with  Dorothy  Donald. 

Twelve  of  the  happiest  young  people  to  be  imagined — and 
they  always  had  the  most  enjoyable  of  evenings  or  after¬ 
noons  together. 

Hal  finished  bis  song  of  the  winter,  and  bowed  pleasantly 
to  the  applause,  giving  another  song,  his  best,  “The  Cask  of 
Amontillado.”  This  was  a  high-toned  bass  song  well  suited 
to  his  voice,  and  Hal  rendered  it  in  his  very  best  style. 

“Is  Joe  going  to  sing  a  little  of  his  tenor  for  us  now?” 


asked  one  of  the  girls,  and  Joe  replied  that  nothing  would 
please  him  so  much. 

When  “Cuddle  Up  a  Little  Closer,  Lovey  Mine,”  broke 
over  the  room  it  immediately  brought  applause  of  the  best 
kind — all  joined  in  the  chorus,  without  invitation,  even, 
and  finished  up  the  song  with  him.  Then,  to  add  to  the 
applause,  Kitty  started  the  chorus  once  more,  as  the  ac¬ 
companist,  and  the  entire  party  broke  into  song  once  again. 

“The  prettiest  song  of  the  season  !”  exclaimed  Joe,  taking 
his  seat  while  they  still  hummed  the  tune  of  the  song. 

“May  I  come  out  to-morrow  evening?”  asked  Dick,  as 
they  were  about  to  depart  and  he  had  a  chance  of  speaking 
with  Kitty  to  one  side  of  the  library  for  a  moment. 

.  “Fm  not  going  to  be  at  home  to-morrow  evening,”  she 
replied  pleasantly,  “but  you  can  come  after  me,  if  you  will.” 

“Will  I?  Where  are  you  ^oing  to  be?”  he  promptly 
asked. 

“Fm  going  to  spend  the  day  with  Amy.  You  know  they 
just  moved  into  their  place  in  the  south  side,  and  Fm  going 
over  there  during  the  afternoon.  Faith  and  I  are  both 
going.”  < '  , 

“I’ll  certainly  be  there  for  you.  What  time  shall  I 
come  ?” 

“Oh,  about  dark.  I  want  to  stay  there  during  the  late 
afternoon,  and  we  can  stop  in  and  see  some  of  the  moving 
pictures  on  our  way  home.  Won’t  that  be  all  right?” 

“Nothing  better!”  he  exclaimed.  “Terry  and  I’ll  be 
right  there.” 

few  minutes  later  the  little  party  broke  up,  and  all 
started  for  their  homes,  Dick,  of  course,  remaining  a  short 
while  after  the  others  had  gone. 

“It  doesn’t  look  so  very  much  like  winter  outside  now,” 
he  remarked  as  they  closed  the  door  on  the  last  of  the  de¬ 
parting  guests. 

“Just  a  little  flurry  to  remind  us  that  winter  is  coming. 
Won’t  it  be  jolly  when  \ve  can  have  our  skating  and  all 
the  good  times  of  the  cold  season  again?” 

Dick  agreed  with  her,  for  he  recalled  very  vividly  the 
good  times  they  enjoyed  during  the  winter  season  a  year 
agone. 

Leaving  the  house  he  caught  a  car  at  the  end  of  the  line, 
for  the  Lesters  lived  at  the  western  edge  of  town,  and  jour¬ 
neyed  up  to  the  Holmes  Street  engine-house,  there  to  wait 
for  his  companion,  Terry,  who  lived  in  the  south  part  of 
town  quite  close  to  his  own  home. 

“Well,  by  the  jumping  Jehoshaphat,  if  you  didn’t  stay 
long  enough !”  exclaimed  Dick  as  Terry  came  hurriedly  in¬ 
to  the  engine-house  club-rooms  and  dropped  into  a  seat. 

“Shure,  it  wasn’t  my  fault !”  answered  the  Irish  lad.  “Oi 
was  coming  by  the  bowling  alleys  up  there  on  Main  Strate 
and  wan  av  the  fellows  said  he  could  beat  me  and  Oi  rolled 
him  two  games  just  to  show  him  thot  he  was  talking 
through  his  headgear.” 

“And  you  don’t  call  that  your  fault?”  asM  Dick,  laugh¬ 
ing  merrily. 

“Of  course,  it  wasn’t  my  fault!”  replied  Terry  seriously. 
“It  was  the  fault  av  those  fellows  thot  thought  they  could 
beat  me  rolling  the  little  balls  down  the  alley.  Bedad. 
you’re  always  blaming  things  on  me!” 

“Well,  it’s  only  a  few  minutes  after  ten.  Fll  take  you 
down  there  and  show  you  the  real  thing  at  the  game  if  you 
think  you  can  roll  the  little  balls  so  well,”  suggested  Dick. 


fie  was  taken  up  on  the  instant.  Terry  loved  to  bowl, 
and  the  same  might  easily  be  said  of  Young  Wide  Awake. 
There  was  no  sport  in  which  Dick  Halstead  would  not  join 
as  a  participant,  and  there  were  few  of  them  in  which  he 
did  not  excel  over  the  other  young  fellows  of  his  own  age. 

Into  the  bowling  alleys  they  walked  a  few  moments  later. 

“Here’s  Dick  Halstead!”  exclaimed  one  of  the  young 
men  sitting  there.  “Let’s  have  a  match!  We’ll  form  two 
teams  and  roll  a  match  set  of  three  games  right  through !” 

“I  haven’t  the  time  for  that,  fellows,”  answered  Dick, 
again  consulting  his  watch.  “It’s*  pretty  late  right  now, 
and  three  games  would  consume  a  monstrous  lot  of  time.” 

“  Oh,  that’s  all  right !  Let  the  time  go !  What  do  we  care 
for  time? — there’s  lots  of  that  in  the  world!”  came  the  an¬ 
swer. 

“All  right !  *Here  goes !  Choose  your  teams,  but  remem¬ 
ber,  that  I’m  going  to  quit  when  the  clock  gets  to  eleven- 
fifteen — that  gives  me  time  to  get  home  and  to  bed  before 
midnight.” 

But  there  were  not  enough  to  make  the  two  teams  of  four 
each.  Just  at  the  time  when  they  were  wondering  what  or 
how  they  would  do,  Fred  Parsons,  captain  of  the'  Neptune 
Company,  with  Gerald  Keating,  came  into  the  alleys. 

“You’re  the  fellows  we  want!”  cried  one  of  the  young 
men  to  Parsons.  “Come  on  here  and  get  into  this  team,  you 
and  Keating!” 

Parsons  looked  at  the  gathering,  saw  Young  Wide  Awake 
and  started  to  answer  in  the  negative,  which  was  very  ap¬ 
parent  to  Dick.  Seizing  the  chance,  Dick  spoke  up  quickly : 

“Come  on  in,  Fred.  Come  over  here  and  Keating  can  go 
over  to  the  other  team.  That  makes  us  even.” 

Fred  bowed,  walked  over  to  the  rack,  hung  up  his  coat 
and  hat  and  took  a  seat,  waiting  for  his  turn  to  come. 

The  balls  began  to  roll  and  rumble  along  the  polished 
floor  of  the  alleys  as  the  players  started  the  game,  and  the 
falling  of  the  pins,  the  thud  of  the  balls  against  the  cush¬ 
ioned  end  of  the  alley,  all  made  the  roar  so  indicative  of  the 
bowling  alley. 

“The  fifth  inning  and  we’re  about  even!”  called  out 
Wide.  “They’re  twf>  pins  ahead  of  us !  A  strike  right  now, 
Fred,  would  put  us  away  in  the  lead!” 

Fred  had  just  lifted  a  ball  out  of  its  place  and  was  swing¬ 
ing  it,  preparatory  to  a  cast,  as  Dick  spoke.  The  words 
came  from  Young  Wide  Awake  so  enthusiastically  that  Par¬ 
sons  looked  at  him  and  smiled  as  he  started  to  approach  the 
alley. 

Bump!  Bight  into  the  first  pin  his  ball  went,  tearing 
down  the  center  and  leaving  a  “split.” 

“Horrible  luck,  Fred!  Take  a  small  one  and  get  that 
for  a  spare!  You  can  do  it!  We  need  it,  old  man!” 
shouted  Dick. 

The  other  players  watched  very  closely  as  Fred  picked 
up  one  of  the  smaller  balls  and  balanced  himself  for  the 
try.  It  was  a  hard  thing  to  attempt,  and  they  were  won¬ 
dering  if  the  young  Neptune  would  succeed. 

Fred  swung  his  arm  back,  the  ball  skirted  prettily  along 
the  alley  as  his  right  arm  came  forward,  struck  one  of  the 
pins  barely  on  the  side,  slid  it  across  the  alley,  it  struck 
the  other  pin  and  both  went  down — he  had  made  the  spare! 

“Good  for  you.  old  fellow !  I  knew  it !  I  knew  it !  Now 
we’ve  got  them  going!  They’re  scared  to  death!”  shouted 
Dick,  hopping  up  and  looking  at  the  score-board. 
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This  was  somewhat  surprising  to  the  young  men  who  sat 
about  the  alley,  for  it  was  a  well-known  fact  that  Young 
Wide  Awake  and  Fred  Parsons  had  not  been  the  best  of 
friends  for  a  long  time. 

They  were  captains  of  the  rival  fire  companies  and  on 
many  occasions  had  had  trouble  which  turned  into  a  fight. 

But  now  there  seemed  perfect  amity.  Wide  was  cheering 
the  good  work  of  Fred  Parsons  and  encouraging  him  when 
tilings  looked  hard. 

“How's  that  come?”  asked  one  of  the  opposing  team, 
leaning  over  to  Gerald  Keating.  “  Looks  like  they’re  good 
friends.”  », 

“That  Halstead  fellowr  is  trying  to  make  up  with  Fred, 
that's  all,”  said  Keating  -with  a  isneer.  “  Just  frying  to 
make  up  so  that  he  won’t  get  the  worst  of  it.” 

Just  then  it  was  Dick’s  turn  to  bowl,  the  player  after 
Parsons  not  having  gotten  anything  but  nine  pins,  and  thus 
their  team  had  dropped  low  again. 

Dick’s  first  ball  brought  down  every  pin — a  strike. 

“  That'll  help  the  score  some,”  muttered  Fred,  who,  be¬ 
ing  a  member  of  the  team,  wished  to  see  his  own  fellows 
win. 

“All  depends  on  what  I  do  at  the  next  roll.  It  wouldn’t 
surprise  me  to  see  the  ball  roll  off  into  the  alley,”  laughed 
Dick,  sitting  down  and  watching  the  next  players. 

Again  it  came  the  turn  of  Fred  Parsons,  and  Dick  waited 
calmly  for  him  to  make  his  play.  The  first  ball  thrown 
would  count,  and  Dick  hoped,  for  the  sake  of  his  team  of 
bowlers,  that  Fred  would  make  a  good  cast  of  it. 

Eumbling  along  the  floor  the  ball  went,  straight  at  the 
center  of  the  pins,  bringing  them  all  down — a  strike ! 

This  brought  a  ripple  of  applause  from  the  boys  of  that 
team,  and  the  next  player  rose  from  his  seat  and  played. 

Dick  followed  a  few  moments  later  by  making  a  strike. 

Another  ripple  of  applause  went  around  the  room,  and 
interest  took  on  more  color  as  the  spectators  realized  that 
here  was  a  tussle  between  two  members  of  the  same  team, 
the  interest  heightened  by  the  fact  that  these  same  two 
young  fellows  had  been,  many  times  previously,  opponents 
in  other  contests.  ' 

Fred’s  turn  came,  and  he  rolled  the  ball  carefully  down 
the  center.  * 

“Bully  for  you,  Parsons!”  clapped  Dick.  “That’s  the 
idea !  Strikes  count  on  that  score,  and  we’ll  beat  the  life 
out  of  them  1” 

Young  Wide  Awake  was  on  his  feet  talking  and  clapping 
at  the  same  time,  leading  the  applause. 

A  moment  later  it  came  his  turn  to  bowl;  carefully  he 
picked  up  the  ball  which  suited  him  best,  swung  it  back 
and  launched  it  on  its  pin-knocking  career. 

“Hurrah  for  Dick  Halstead!”  shouted  an  enthusiast  in 
the  audience  as  the  ball  bowled  down  every  one  of  the  ten 
pins. 

“The  last  inning  now,  and  we’ll  beat  them  out  easily!” 
fcaid  Dick,  taking  his  seat.  “Take  good  care,  Fred,  and  let’s 
have  another  strike  on  top  of  that  last  one!” 

Parsons  looked  at  the  score-board.  He  and  Dick  Hal-, 
ntead  were  exactly  even,  with  this  last  inning  to  play.  Dick 
caught  the  glint  of  Fred’s  eye  and  smiled  to  himself  at  the 
thought  which  was  going  through  Fred’s  mind. 

“Nine!”  veiled  one  spectator  as  the  pins  toppled  over, 


and  Fred  stood  aghast  with  fretfulness  and  half-anger.  His 
second  ball  knocked  over  the  tenth  pin. 

Bump !  Dick’s  first  ball  careened  every  pin  over — a 
strike !  * 

“That  pin-setter  had  a  string  around  the  pins!”  cried 
Fred  Parsons,  leaping  to  his  feet  excitedly  and  running 
down  the  middle  of  the  slippery  alley.  “Look  here !  Come 
down  here  and  look !  This  fellow  had  a  string  tied  around 
the  pins  !  Dick  Halstead  has  been  cheating !  That’s  why 
lie’s  been  making  so  many  strikes !” 
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None  of  the  crowd  was  quicker  about  going  down  the 
smooth  alley  than  Dick  Halstead.  This  was  a  serious  accu¬ 
sation,  and  he  wished  to  show  that  he  was  innocent,  and  at 
the  same  time  punish  the  pin-setter  for  playing  such  a  trick 
as  that. 

“See  this  string  right  here?”  called  Fred  Parsons,  pick¬ 
ing  up  the  piece  of  twine  from  the  alley.  “That  was 
strung  around  the  pins  when  he  played !” 

The  pin-setter  looked  very  guilty  and  much  abashed  at 
having  been  caught  at  this  trick.  He  stood  at  the  back  of 
the  alley,  leaning  against  the  cushion  and  not  making  an 
attempt  to  speak  or  to  move  away. 

“Bo}g  did  you  place  that  string  there?”  asked  .Dick,  ad¬ 
dressing  the  pin-setter  and  pointing  to  the  string  which 

Fred  Parsons  held. 

•  ■ 

“Of  course  he  put  it  there!”  exclaimed  Parsons.  “Do 
you  think  I’m  a  fool  ?  I  saw  him  do  it  the  last  time  !” 

Dick  wheeled  on  the  Neptune  captain  and  waved  him  off. 

“I’m  not  asking  you,  Parsons!  Boy,  did  you  put  this 
string  around  these  pins?”  again  he  asked  the  young  lad 
who  had  been  setting  pins. 

There  was  a  note  of  kindness  in  Dick’s  voice,  as  if  he 
were  asking  a  favor,  and  the  boy  was  won  out  of  his  abashed 
state  by  the  tone. 

“Yes,  sir,”  he  responded,  “I  put  the  string  around.  I 
thought  it  would  be  lots  of  fun  to  see  you  fellows  bowl  them 
all  over  every  time!” 

“You  mean  that  Dick  Halstead  paid  you  to  put  that 
string  there !”  quickly  spoke  up  Gerald  Keating,  who  had 
made  his  way  down  the  alley  with  the  others  of  the  crowd. 

“Keating,  this  is  none  of  your  affair  just  now!  Kindly 
keep  your  tongue  out  of  it!”  tersely  spoke  Wide,  swinging 
on  the  Neptune  fire-lad. 

“It  is  some  of  my  business!  T’m  on  the  other  team  and 
it’s  some  of  my  business  when  you’re  playing  those  dirty 
tricks  on  us  to  win !” 

“I  don’t  believe  the  boy  meant  anything  by  it,”  said 
one  of  the  spectators  of  the  games. 

“I  didn’t,  sir!”  exclaimed  the  pin-setter.  “I  just  wanted 
to  see  the  fun  when  they  thought  they  was  making  strikes  !” 

“They?  Who  do  you  mean  by  they?”  asked  Dick  quickly. 

“Why,  you  and  that  there  fellow !”  as  he  nodded  to  Dick 
and  pointed  to  Fred  Parsons. 

“Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  had  the  string  around  the 
pins  while  he  was  bowling,  too?”  asked  Young  Wide  Awake. 
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“Of  course  1  did!”  answered  the  lad.  “How  d’you  sup¬ 
pose  1  could  have  any  fun  with  only  one?” 

“Why  didn't  the  string  work  around  the  pins  when  he 
bowled  the  last  time?”  went  on  Dick. 

“’Cause  I  couldn’t  get  it  around  in  time  without  being 
seen.” 

“  I  don’t  believe  he  put  the  string  around  there  when  Fred 
was  rolling,”  spoke  up  Keating. 

“But  you  do  think  he  put  it  around  when  I  was  bowl¬ 
ing?”  asked  Dick. 

Keating  hardly  had  the  effrontery  to  answer  this  ques¬ 
tion.  He  turned  red  and  wheeled  away,  shrugging  his 
shoulders. 

“I  think  the  boy  just  got  through  saying  he  did,”  he 
replied. 

“Keating,”  said  Dick,  speaking  very  slowly  and  deliber¬ 
ately,  “I  want  to  tell  you  right  now  that  I  think  you  are  the 
dirtiest  fellow  ever  brought  into  this  world.  You  are  a  dis¬ 
grace  to  the  community  and  certainly  a  disgrace  to  the  fire 
company  of  which  you  are  a  member.  If  I  were  in  Fred 
Parsons’  place  I’d  certainly  ‘can’  you !” 

“Your  opinion  isn’t  valued  very  highly  outside  of  your 
own  company,”  retorted  Keating,  turning  his  back  on  Wide. 

“But  that’s  further  than  yours  is  valued !”  whipped  Dick. 

Just  then  the  proprietor  of  the  bowling  alley,  who  had 
made  his  way  down  the  side  of  the  alleys  very  carefully,  so- 
that  he  would  not  damage  them,  arrived  on  the  scene. 

“Do  I  understand  that  this  boy  placed  a  string  around 
the  pins  while  the  players  were  bowling?”  he  asked. 

“Yes,  sir,  I  did!”  promptly  answered  the  pin-setter. 

“You’re  fired  !”  came  the  answer  of  the  proprietor. 

“I  wouldn’t  fire  him  if  I  were  you,”  said  Dick.  “He 
merely  did  it  to  play  a  trick,  and  he’s  so  young  that  he 
didn’t  know  what  kind  of  trouble  he  would  cause.  Let  him 
stay  here!” 

The  proprietor,  knowing  at  the  same  time  that  this  par¬ 
ticular  pin-setter  was  one  of  the  most  steady  boys  he  had 
and  one  of  the  best  workers,  looked  very  angrily  at  the  lad 
‘and  answered: 

“Just  as  you  say,  Mr.  Halstead.  Do  you  hear  that,  boy? 
I’m  not  keeping  you  because  I  want  you,  but  because  this 
man  asks  that  you  stay!” 

“I  don’t  want  to  work  for  you,  then,  if  you  don’t  want 
me!”  answered  the  lad,  getting  spunky.  “Mr.  Halstead 
doesn’t  have  to  pay  me,  and  you  do !” 

“You  may  stay,  though,”  said  the  man,  coming  down 
considerably. 

“I  don’t  want  to!  I  didn’t  mean  anything  by  playing 
that  trick,  and  I’m  sorry  for  it,  but  I  ain’t  going  to  work 
for  nobody  that  don’t  want  me!” 

With  this  the  lad  picked  up  his  coat  from  the  rear  cush¬ 
ion  and  started  out  of  the  alley. 

“Now,  Parsons,”  said  Dick,  “are  you  satisfied  that  I 
didn’t  have  anything  to  do  with  that  string?” 

“No,  we’re  not  satisfied  !”  exclaimed  Keating  before  Par¬ 
sons  could  make  reply.  “That’s  your  way  of  getting  out 
of  things  all  the  time!  You're  just  that  kind!” 

Biff!  Dick  reached  forward  just  at  this  juncture  and 
planted  a  stiff  blow  on  the  breast  of  the  young  Neptune, 
sending  him  down  on  the  slippery  floor  as  lie  tried  to  catch 
his  balance. 


Getting  up,  Keating  started  to  rush  at  Dick,  but  Fred 
Parsons  stood  between  them. 

“No  need  for  that,  Keating!  No  fighting  around  here! 
I’m  the  one  to  do  any  fighting!  This  is  my  affair!” 

“’Tain’t  vour  affair!  That  fool  struck  me!”  exclaimed 
Keating. 

“I  wouldn’t  advise  you  to  call  me  a  fool,’’  slowly  spoke 
Wide.  “You  know  there  aren't  many  fellows  will  take 
that  from  you !” 

“You’ll  have  to  take  it,  though,  or  1*11  ram  it  down  your 
throat!’’  almost  yelled  the  irate  Keating,  protected  now  by 
the  interposed  body  of  his  chum,  Fred  Parsons. 

“  You’re  just  a  little  mistaken,  Keating,”  tantalized  Dick 
with  his  smooth,  easy  voice.  “I’m  thinking  very  much  of 
taking  you  out  in  the  street  and  punching  your  face.” 

Keating  calmed  down  slowly  and  Dick  smiled  patiently 
as  he  started  up  the  alley  toward  the  front  of  the  place. 

Every  one  else  was  quiet,  very  quiet,  for  there  was  a 
storm  hereabouts,  and  they  did  not  know  but  that  a  word 
said  wildly  would  start  something. 

“Parsons,  I  asked  you  a  moment  ago  if  you  were  satis¬ 
fied  that  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  that  string  business,” 
spoke  Dick,  having  arrived  at  the  front  and  turning  to 
meet  Parsons  as  he  approached. 

“No,  we’re  not  satisfied!”  again  spoke  up  Keating  be¬ 
fore  Fred  could  utter  a  word  in  reply. 

,  “Keating,”  and  Dick  heaved  a  heavy  sigh,  “doesn’t  it 
strike  you  that  you’re  awfully  tiresome  most  of  the  time? 
I  am  trying  to  speak  to  Fred  Parsons,  and  not  to  you.  I’m 
really  getting  so  tired  of  you  that  I'm  quite  apt  to  slap 
your  dainty  little  face  J” 

At  this  the  Neptune  swelled  up  and  grew  red  in  the 
face. 

“Slap  my  face,  eh?”  he  shouted.  “Slap  it!  Slap  it! 
That’s  what  I  want !” 

Parsons  grabbed  him  by  the  shoulder  again  and  pulled 
him  back  before  he  could  make  an  advance  on  Dick  Hal¬ 
stead. 

“I  am  satisfied,  Halstead,  and  I  want  to  beg  3'our  par¬ 
don  for  the  way  I  acted  about  it,”  spoke  Parsons. 

To  add  to  this  he  extended  a  hand  to  Dick  Halstead. 
Instantly  Dick’s  hand  went  out  to  grasp  that  of  the  Nep¬ 
tune. 

Before  they  touched  Keating  threw  a  hand  between  and 
grabbed  Fred’s  away. 

“Are  you  going  to  shake  hands  with  that  fellow - ” 

Biff !  Dick’s  hand  swung  upward  and  caught  the  Nep¬ 
tune  squarely  in  the  side  of  the  face,  a  severe  slap,  almost 
a  blow,  so  swiftly  did  the  hand  travel. 

Keating  stepped  back  and  started  to  make  an  angry  rush 
at  Dick  Halstead,  but  again  he  was  caught  by  the  hand  of 
his  chum,  Parsons,  and  held. 

“Gerald,  this  is  my  business,  I  say !  Keep  vour  hand  out 
of  it !”  spoke  Parsons,  angered  by  the  actions  of  his  com¬ 
pany  mate. 

Keating,  realizing  after  a  moment  that  this  Dick  Hal¬ 
stead  was  his  better  as  a  cool  fighter,  retired  angrily  from 
the  scene,  and  Fred  Parsons  apologized  for  the  action  of  the 
young  fellow. 

“No  need  to  apologize  for  him,”  said  Dick.  “If  1  were 
you,  Parsons,  1  wouldn’t  have  him  iu  my  company.  He’s 
not  the  kind  of  fellow  to  associate  with.” 
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This  nettled  Parsons,  but  for  once  in  his  career  he  kept 
his  head  and  made  no  retort,  allowing  the  remark  to  go  by 
unheeded. 

Dick,  seeing  that  there  would  be  no  more  bowling,  called 
to  f  erry,  and  the  two  young  fellows  made  out  of  the  alleys, 
starting  immediately  for  their  homes  in  the  south  part  of 

town. 

“Which  is  it,  Terry?  Ride  or  walk?”  asked  Wide. 

"Shure,  if  it  'ud  plase  you  as  well,  suppose  thot  we 
walk.  Oi  fale  loike  walking  and  Oi  don’t  fale  loike  roiding !” 

"That  sounds  like  two  first-class  reasons,  and  so  we’ll 
walk,”  laughed  Dick,  leading  out  at  a  pace  which  would 
have  carried  them  home  in  a  short  while. 

"Shure,  if  it’ud  plase  you  as  well,  suppose  thot  we 
don't  walk  loike  we’re  in  a  hurry,”  suggested  the  Irish  lad. 

"Anything  to  please  you,”  as  Dick  slowed  his  pace  con¬ 
siderably  and  they  fell  into  a  sauntering  gait. 

"By  the  way,”'  after  they  had  walked  about  half  the  dis¬ 
tance  home,  “do  you  know  that  the  girls  are  going  to  spend 
the  afternoon  with  Amy  Moulton  to-morrow  and  that  we’re* 
to  go  after  them  to-morrow  evening?”  asked  Dick. 

"Shure,  Oi  niver  thought  me  ould  friend  Dick  would  put 
me  down  as  slow  as  thot,”  answered  Terry. 

"I  didn't.  I  just  wanted  to  know  if  you  knew  anything 
about  it,”  went  on  Dick.  “I  had  two  reasons  for  mention¬ 
ing  the  matter — first,  you  didn't  know  anything  about  it, 
and  second,  I  wanted  to  be  saying  something,  for  you’re  a 
little  bit  quieter  than  a  graveyard  to-night.” 

“  Shure,  for  two  raisons  for  telling  me  Oi  think  you  found 
some  good  wans.  In  the  fir-rst  place  Oi  didn’t  know  a  thing 
about  it,  and  in  the  second  place  Oi’m  fating  loike  a  grave¬ 
yard.” 

Again  Terry  fell  into  a  quiet  mood  and  Dick  did  not 
essay  to  stir  him  out  of  it. 

Down  Main  Street  they  went,  past  the  end  of  the  car  line, 
and  then  started  through  what  is  the  quietest  and  darkest 
part  of  the  street — where  great  maples  and  oaks  stand  on 
each  side,  monstrous  trees,  their  branches  falling  far  out 
over  the  unmade  walk. 

Root-ends  stick  up  out  of  the  ground  and  make  the  walk 
very  rough  and  difficult  of  travel,  even  for  those  who  have 
passed  that  way  often,  as  had  both  Dick  and  Terry. 

Thus  Dick  allowed  the  Irish  lad  to  take  the  lead,  coming 
behind  him  several  steps,  groping  their  way  ahead  as  well 
as  they  might. 

“Shure,  Oi  wish  this  par-rt  av  the  town  was  paved,” 
said  Terry,  after  having  tripped  twice  and  been  almost  pre¬ 
cipitated  once. 

“Some  day  it  will  be  paved — right  after  you  are  dead 
and  buried,”  replied  Dick,  laughing. 

“Bedad,  thot’ll  be  all  roight  for  me  children,  but  Oi’d 
loike  to  have  some  av  the  comforts  av  home  mesilf !” 

Terry  took  a  short  leap  to  clear  what  he  knew,  instinc- 
tivelv,  was  a  bunch  of  roots. 

«/  7  i 

Suddenly,  out  from  behind  one  of  the  large  trees,  a  man 
leaped,  dealing  the  Irish  lad  a  blow  on  the  side  of  the  head 
just  as  he  alighted. 

“Ugh!”  Terry  went  to  the  ground  under  the  force  of 
the  blow,  and  Young  Wide  Awake  leaped  forward  to  take 
a  hand  in  the  fray. 

At  the  same  time  another  form  leaped  out  from  behind 
the  tree,  and  two  of  them  confronted  the  one. 


Bitf!  Dick  hammered  his  best  at  the  first  of  the  two 
fellows,  taking  him  on  the  shoulder  and  pushing  him  back 
against  the  second. 

Swish !  Something  was  lifted  by  the  second,  and  it  came 
through  the  air  with  a  swiftness^which  Dick  hardly  realized. 

In  the  very  dim  light  he  saw  the  movement  of  the  second 
fellow,  as  of  throwing  something,  and  barely  had  time  to 
dodge. 

Biff!  The  thing  hit  him  on  the  point  of  the  shoulder, 
whatever  it  was,  circling  him  around  and  almost  throwing 
him  from  his  feet. 

Dick  came  to  his  feet  in  time  to  stop  the  rush  of  the  man 
he  had  hit,  and  he  saw  that  both  wore  short  black  masks. 

Whack !  He  sent  a  fist  out  to  meet  the  fellow,  hitting 
him  fairly  in  the  nose. 

The  second  fellow  ran  out  toward  the  middle  of  the  road 
and  then  charged  on  Dick  with  all  his  might  from  the  side. 

The  boy  was  now  engaged  with  two,  both  fighting  like 
mad,  and  he  had  been  able  to  reach  only  one  of  them  with 
his  fists. 

Terry  crawled  to  his  feet  and  caught  at  the  leg  of  one  of 
the  fellows  just  as  Dick  swung  about  to  meet  the  rush  of 
the  other.  ^ 

Biff !  The  fellow  took  Dick  in  the  side  of  the  head,  while 
Dick  grappled  for  a  moment  with  him,  tearing  a  piece  of 
his  pocket  away  as  he  fell  to  the  ground. 

“Help  !”  yelled  Terry.  “Help !  Help !”  and  then  the  an¬ 
tagonist  hit  him  in  the  head. 

Dick  tried  to  stagger  to  his  feet  and  uttered  a  yell  as  his 
own  opponent  sent  home  a  blow  which  knocked  the  boy 
again  to  the  ground. 


CHAPTER  III. 

(  i 

THE  MOULTON  HOME  ON  FIRE. 

“Terry!  Terry!”  muttered  Dick,  regaining  consciousness 
a  few  moments  later  and  crawling  over  to  where  the  Irish 
lad  lay  on  the  ground. 

“Terry,  old  man !  Are  you  all  right?”  he  asked,  shaking 
at  the  young  fellow’s  side,  while  his  own  head  felt  as  if  it 
would  split. 

Two  or  three  times  he  repeated  the  shaking,  and  then 
Terry  gradually  came  to  his  senses.  , 

“What — what’s  the  trouble?”  asked  the  Irish  lad,  trying 
to  sit  up. 

“Feeling  all  right?  Come  on,  can  you  get  up?”  as  Dick 
crawled  to  his  feet  and  tried  to  aid  the  Irish  lad  to  rise. 

Slowly  and  seemingly  With  pain  Terry  got  to  his  feet;  his 
legs  felt  a  little  weak  beneath  him,  and  he  wavered  for  a 
moment. 

“What’s  all  this  about?  What  became  av  thim?”  asked 
he,  after  a  moment. 

“I  don’t  know.  They  clouted  me  in  the  side  of  the  head 
and  then  got  away  while  I  was  asleep,”  muttered  Dick,  as 
if  thinking  of  something.  Almost  instantly  he  pulled  some 
matches  from  his  pocket  and  began  to  search  the  ground 
about  where  the  struggle  had  taken  place. 

“Shure,  wot’s  it  thot  you’re  hunting  for?” 

“Something  I  lost,”  replied  Dick,  still  absorbed  in  his 
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search.  Suddenly  ho  caught  sight  of  that  for  which  he 
was  hunting,  and  quickly  stooped  to  regain  it. 

“What  was  it?”  asked  Terry  wonderingly. 

“Just  something  that  I  dropped  while  we  were  .having 
the  little  scrap.  ” 

Dick  pocketed  whatever  it  was  that  he  picked  up  and  took 
Terry  by  the  arm  to  help  him  out  of  the  place  and  on  their 
way  home. 

“Shure,  Oi  wonder  what  the  trouble  was?  Did  they  want 
annything?”  queried  Terry  so  soon  as  they  were  again  in 
the  open  road. 

“Not  that  I  know  of,”  replied  Dick,  who,  too,  was  won¬ 
dering  about  the  attack.  “If  they  wanted  anything  they 
surely  didn't  get  it.” 

“Thin,  what  the  deuce  did  they  want?”  again  asked  the 
Irish  lad. 

“Beats  me,  Terry.  If  I  knew  I’d  certainly  tell  you.  The 
chief  question  is,  who  were  they?” 

“Bedad,  thot’s  wot  Oi’d  loike  to  know!” 

But  the  query  was  unanswered,  and  Dick  parted  with 
Terry  at  the  corner,  each  going  their  separate  ways  to  their 
homes. 

In  his  room,  toefcvhich  he  repaired  at  once,  Dick  pulled 
the  “something”  out  of  his  pocket  and  looked  at  it  in  the 
glare  of  the  electric  light. 

“Humph  !”  as  he  thought  he  recognized  the  piece  of  cloth 
which  his  hand  in  the  struggle  had  torn  from  the  clothes  of 
one  of  his  assailants.  “I  think  I  know  where  I  saw  this 
the  last  time.” 

He  turned  the  piece  of  cloth  over  and  over,  not  in  ex¬ 
amination  of  it,  but  rather  as  an  exhibition  of  nervousness 
while  he  was  studying  over  the  events  of  the  evening. 

“I  wonder,”  as  he  rose  at  last  from  his  chair  and  started 
to  prepare  for  bed,  “if  that  fellow  knows  that  I  have  this, 
and  I  wonder  if  he  knows  that  I’m  going  to  show  it  to  him 
to-morrow  ?” 

He  lay  in  bed  for  several  minutes,  still  studying  over  the 
matter,  and  gradually  drifted  off  to  sleep,  the  first  thing 
of  which  he  was  cognizant  being  the  voice  of  his  mother 
calling  to  him  next  morning. 

“It’s  time  to  be  getting  up,  Dick,  dear,”  spoke  Mrs.  Hal¬ 
stead.  “Breakfast  is  almost  ready  and  this  is  a  school  day.” 

Out  of  bed  the  young  lad  leaped  and  dressed  for  school, 
for  he  had  not  chores  to  do  around  the  house  this  morning 
— he  remembered  that  very  distinctly. 

A  few  minutes  later  he  was  at  breakfast  and  then  off  to 
town  with  his  mother,  seeing  her  to  her  office,  and  then 
going  to  the  engine-house  before  starting  for  school. 

“What’s  all  this,  fellows?”  he  asked  as  he  stepped  into 
the  engine-house  and  found  some  of  the  fellows  lounging 
there.  „ 

“Just  trying  to  figure  out  whether  we  want  to  go  to 
school,”  answered  Hal  Norton,  lazily  pulling  himself  out 
of  the  Morris  chair. 

“Well,  after  you  get  it  figured  out  you’d  better  come  on 
with  me  and  go,”  smiled  Dick,  grabbing  up  two  books 
which  he  had  brought  from  school  the  day  before  and  had 
studied  at  the  engine-house  during  the  late  afternoon  while 
waiting  for  the  time  to  go  to  the  party. 

Off  to  school  the  boys  started,  Terry  not  arriving  until 
almost  time  for  the  last  bell. 

“By  George!  I  thought  you  weren’t  coming  this  loom¬ 


ing,”  called  Dick,  as  the  Irish  lad  strolled  into  the  front 
yard  of  the  school. 

“Bedad,  Oi  don’t  know  thot  Oi  was  fond  av  coming  this 
mor-j’ning,  Oi  would  rather  shlape  than  annything  else.”  . 

“Up  late  last  night?”  asked  one  of  the  young  fellows,  but 
Terry  looked  at  him  severely  and  winked  a  sober  eye  as  he 
remarked  that  he  always  retired  early.  * 

“Yes,  always  early,  fellows!”  calmly  spoke  Wide.  “You 
know  it’s  never  late  until  twelve,  and  then  it’s  earlv !” 

During  classes  that  day  Dick  was  not  altogether  thought¬ 
ful  of  the  lesson.  He  was  doing  considerable  thinking — 
about  that  piece  of  pocket  which  he  had  torn  from  the 
clothes  of  the  fellow  who  had  stopped  them  the  night  before'. 

“Of  course,”  thought  Wide,  “he  won’t  be  wearing  the 
same  suit  to-day,  but  some  of  these  days  he  will — I  think.” 

The  boys  broke  out  of  school  when  the  session  was  ended 
in  the  afternoon,  and  those  of  the  engine  company  dashed 
toward  the  engine-house,  for  each  of  them  had  left  a  story 
of  some  kind  there — and  they  were  anxious  to  finish  them. 

Was  there  ever  a  boy  who  did  not  have  a  good  story  poked 
away  somewhere  and  who  did  not  hurry  to  that  place  so 
soon  as  school  was  ended  to  finish  from  where  he  had  . 
stopped  perforce  ? 

“I’m  going  out  on  the  street  for  a  while  and  see  if  I  can 
stir  up  some  business  for  the  “Bulletin’,”  said  Wide  after 
they  had  talked  over  matters  in  general  for  a  little  while. 

“By  the  way,  Dick,”  said  Hal  Norton,  “I  notice  that  ~ 
you’re  carrying  a  little  more  advertising  than  usual  in  the 
‘Bulletin.’  Making  money  out  of  it,  eh?;? 

“What’s  the  use  of  running  it  unless  I’m  making  money  * 
out  of  it  ?”  came  the  prompt  answer  from  Dick,  as  he  bowed, 
smiled  and  started  out  of  the  engine-rooms. 

“By  George!  I  believe  Dick  is  making  good  money  out 
of  the  ‘Fireman’s  Bulletin,’  ”  as  Hal  Norton  turned  to  sev¬ 
eral  other  of  the  boys. 

“  Of  course  he’s  making  money  out  of  it.  Why  shouldn’t 
lie  ?”  asked  J oe  Darrell,  who  had  for  a  time  been  with  Dick  <* 
as  an  advertising  solicitor. 

“Why  didn’t  you  stay  with  it,  Joe?”  asked  Norton. 

“Well,  I  don’t  like  to  solicit  advertising,  and  that  was  my  * 
work.  You  see,  I’m  not  so  good  a  talker  as  Dick.  He’s 
fine,  and  he  knows  how  to  meet  all  the  business  men  on  their 
own  ground.  He  keeps  a  watch  on  their  business,  he  knows 
what  changes  are  being  made,  reads  the  papers,  and  keeps 
up  with  things.  That  is  all  irksome  to  me,  and  so  I  thought 
it  would  only  be  square  to  quit  and  not  be  taking  profits 
for  doing  nothing.” 

“Do  you  know  how  many  subscribers  he  has  now?” 

“No,  I  can’t  say,  exactly.  But  he  has  recently  got  a  lot 
from  the  firemen  of  other  towns.  All  of  them  liked  the 
sample  copy  he  sent  and  they’ve  gotten  up  clubs  and  sub-  s 
scribed.” 

“Do  you  think  it's  got  up  to  where  he  said  it  would  by 
the  first  of  October — two  thousand?” 

“Yes,  I  believe  it  has.  It  was  almost  that  before  I  quit 
in  the  latter  part  of  August.” 

“ Gee !  Then  I  know  lies  making  good  money,  because 
I  know  that  lie’s  getting  his  printing  done  right  down  at  the 
bottom  price.  You  know,  the  fellows  over  at  the  Metropol-  4 
it  a  n  Printing  Company  think  the  world  of  Wide.” 

So  the  talk  went  on  concerning  the  publication  issued  bv 
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\ov.ng  Y  ide  Awake  for  nearly  six  months  now,  and  which 
was  known  as  the  “Firemen's  Bulletin. ” 

The  evening  grew  late,  toward  five  o'clock,  and  the  boys 
who  had  draggled  out  of  the  engine-house  began  again  to 
idowh  gather  there,  their  lounging  place,  where  they  met 
at  odd  times  to  talk  and  gossip  over  things  in  general. 

Dick  met  Terry  on  the  street  after  he  had  finished  with 
some  of  his  business,  and  tliey  together  strolled  toward  the 
club-rooms  of  the  company. 

^  It  11  soon  be  time  to  go  over  to  the  Moultons’.  I  guess 
wed  better  get  there  about  six  or  a  little  after,”  com¬ 
mented  Wide. 

“Shure,  thin,  let’s  go  get  something  to  eat.  Me.  inner 
man  is  crying  for  the  things  thot  he  needs,”  replied  Terry. 

Getting  much  in  the  class  with  Slam  Bang,  eh?” 
laughed  Dick. 

The  two  boys  turned  and  started  for  the  restaurant. 

Clang,  ding !  Clang,  ding ! 

“Listen  !  as  W  ide  stopped  dead  on  the  walk  and  cocked 
one  side  of  his  head  forward  to  catch  the*  alarm.  “  One, 
two— one,  two,  three,  four!  Twenty-four!  That’s  the 
south  part  of  town  !” 

“In  the  factory  district  or  right  close  to  it!”  muttered 
Tern,  "whirling  and  starting  back  up  Main  Street  for  the 
engine-house. 

“Not  at  the  factory  district — it’s  right  to  the  west  of  the 
district.  Just  about  the  neighborhood  of  the  Moulton 
home.” 

A  few  quick  strides  and  they  wheeled  into  Holmes  Street. 

Lp  the  steps  the  twro  boys  went  to  the  dressing-rooms  of 
the  company,  there  to  find  most  of  the  young  fellows  at 
work  dressing  in  their  uniforms. 

“Hurry,  fellows !  It’s  a  long  run  !” 

“Get  a  wagon!”  shouted  Joe  Darrell. 

‘Tou  re  about  dressed!  Get  out  and  get  one  yourself!” 
shouted  Wide,  dropping  the  uniform  out  of  his  locker  and 
starting  to  divest  himself  of  his  citizen’s  clothes. 

Without  further  ado  Joe  grabbed  the  blouse  of  his  uni¬ 
form,  quickly  donned  it  and  rushed  for  the  sliding-pole. 

He  hit  the  floor  and  bounced  off  towrard  the  doors,  throw¬ 
ing  them  wide  open  as  he  passed  out  to  the  street  and  ran 
across  to  the  livery  stable. 

“Give  us  a  horse  and  wagon— two  of*  them!  Right 
quick !”  he  shouted. 

“Here  you  are!  Bill!  Bill!  Get  your  horse  around. 
Jack,  throw  the  harness  over*the  sorrels  and  get  them  out !” 
shouted  the  owner  of  the  livery  stable,  realizing  that  a  fire 
had  to  be  answered  immediately.  , 

Joe  jumped  out  of  the  place  and  started  back  for  the 
engine-house,  where  some  of  the  boys  had  already  come 
down  the  pole  and  were  prepared  to  take  the  engine  and  the 
hose-cart  out  of  the  place. 

“Wagons  are  coming  right  away !”  he  called  to  them. 

Bump  !  Dick  Halstead  hit  the  floor  a  moment  later,  and 
just  then  there  came  the  rumble  of  the  two  wagons  as  they 
rolled  out  of  the  livery  stable. 

“At  the  ropes,  fellows!  Get  into  those  wagons  and  I’ll 
pitch  in  the  other  things  !”  shouted  Dick. 

In  Jess  time,  almost,  than  it  takes  to  tell  of  the  action, 
the  boys  had  rushed  the  machines  out  of  the  engine-house, 
the  ropes  were  cast  into  the  wagon  beds,  the  boys  had 


climbed  in.  Wide  gave  his  signal,  and  with  a  whirl  of  the 
drivers’  whips  the  two  wagons  were  away  for  the  fire. 

“Where?”  laconically  asked  the  driver  of  the  leading 
wagon. 

“Straight  west  on  Holmes  till  I  tell  you  to  turn!”  an¬ 
swered  Dick. 

Swish !  The  whip  whirled  through  the  air  and  cracked 
across  the  backs  of  the  team  of  horses,  which  leaped  away 
and  started  for  the  west  end  of  Holmes  Street  at  a  furious 
’  pace. 

“Turn  to  the  left!”  called  Wide,  swinging  to  the  seat 
and  holding  his  helmet  in  his  hand.  “Turn  at  the  next 
corner !” 

Swing!  Bang!  The  wagon  went  careening  around  the 
comer,  striking  the  wooden  curbing  of  the  street  with  a 
smash  and  almost  throwing  the  boys  from  their  seats  on  the 
sides  of  the  wagon. 

Swing!  Bang!  The  second  wagon,  pulling  the  hose- 
cart,  hit  the  curbing  in  the  same  place,  almost  turned  over,' 
while  the  boys  hung  on  for  dear  life,  and  then  righted  itself 
as  the  horses  leaped  away  under  the  stinging  lash  of  the 
driver. 

“We’re  going  some!”  commented  Dick. 

And  they  were  going  some.  Those  two  teams  of  horses, 
accustomed  to  traveling  at  good  gaits,  were  now  doing  their 
very  best  under  the  whips  of  the  drivers,  who  were  racing 
each  other  in  their  efforts  to  get  to  the  fire. 

“There  it  is !”  as  Wide  swung  his  helmet  in  front  of  him 
to  indicate  the  location  of  the  blaze. 

“One  of  the  houses  on  the  right  side  of  the  street!”  he 
commented  again  a  moment  later,  when  he  saw  in  which 
direction  the  people  were  running. 

The  beating  of  the  horses’  hoofs,  the  rumble  of  the  wagons 
and  the  steady  cry  of  the  drivers  as  they  warned  every  one 
to  get  out  of  the  way  and  at  the  same  time  ordered  their 
horses  to  a  better  pace,  were  the  chief  noises  which  woke 
up  the  neighborhood. 

People  flocked  out  of  their  houses  to  see  the  company  go 
by,  for  it  was  a  rare  thing  to  see  one  of  the  fire  companies 
drawn  by  horses  in  Belmont. 

“Hi,  there!”  as  Dick  wheeled  on  his  seat  and  waved  to 
the  boys  in  the  rear  wagd!i.  “Halt  and  take  your  hose  to 
that  plug!”  pointing  to  the  plug  at  the  next  corner. 

Instantly  the  driver  pulled  up  his  horses  and  as  the  boys 
reached  the  corner  they  swung  out  of  the  wagon,  grabbed 
the  ropes  of  the  cart,  the  end  of  the  hose  went  off  and  they 
were  making  the  connection. 

Dick’s  leading  wagon  drove  into  the  next  block  for  the 
fire. 

“It’s  the  Moulton  home!”  shouted  Young  Wide  Awake, 
as  he  saw  exactly  where  was  located  the  blaze.  “The  Moul¬ 
ton  home!” 

Out  of  the  wagon  he  went  while  it  was  slowing  down,  and 
reached  for  the  running-ropes  of  the  engine  to  hold  it  back. 

CHAPTER  IY. 

SAVING  IIIS  SWEETHEART. 

The  boys  leaped  out  of  the  wagon,  grabbed  the  ropes, 
pulled  the  engine  around  to  its  place  in  front  of  the  fire,  and 
Wide  looked  eagerly  up  to  see  how  best  to  attack  the  blaze. 
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Flames  were  leaping  out  of  the  lower  floors — and  the 
stairway ! 

It  was  a  three-story  structure,  the  end  of  a  line  of  them, 
and  next  to  the  north  was  a  one-story  building. 

“Bring  your  line  up  here!  Hurry!  Get  here!”  Dick 
shouted  through  his  trumpet. 

“Oh,  Dick!  Dick!”  cried  a  voice  just  back  of  him,  and 
the  young  captain  turned  to  see — Amy  Moulton. 

“Amy!  What's  the  matter?”  he  asked  quickly,  divining 
by  her  tone  that  something  quite  out  of  the  usual,  even 
more  than  the  fire,  was  the  matter. 

“Kitty's — Kitty’s  up  there!”  groaned  the  young  lady. 

“Kitty !”  and  the  young  fellow  looked  aloft  to  where  the 
windows  were  as  yet  unattacked  by  the  flames,1  but  where 
the  smoke  was  rolling  in  great  clouds. 

Puff !  A  great  volume  of  smoke  swirled  and  whirled  out 
from  the  stairway,  and  the  stairs  were  gone ! 

There  was  no  way  to  get  to  that  third  floor — where  the 
Moultons  lived,  and  where  Kitty  was ! 

“Is  your  mother  out?  Every  one  out?”  asked  Dick,  his 
composure  even  surprising  himself. 

“All  excepting  Kitty!”  groaned  the  young  lady  in  reply. 

“Stand  back,  every  one!  Stand  back  there!”  shouted 
Dick  as  he  saw  his  boys  dashing  along  with  their  hose-cart, 
the  line  of  hose  dangling  on  behind  and  all  the  young  fel¬ 
lows  hastily  making  the  connections  of  the  sections. 

“Get  your  lead  up  here!  That’s  the  idea!”  as  the  cart 
swung  by  and  the  sections  stopped  being  unreeled. 

Instantly  Terry  seized  the  nozzle,  screwed  it  on  the  end 
,  d  thev  were  ready  for  the  stream,  as 
the  boys  at  the  engine  had  already  passed  out  their  pump¬ 
ing-line  for  the  connection. 

“On  with  the  stream!”  shouted  Dick  through  the  trum¬ 
pet. 

With  a  yank  at  the  wrench,  Joe  turned  the  stream  of 
water  through  the  first  lead  of  hose,  the  line  straightened 
and  then  wriggled  nervously  about  as  it  filled  with  the 
v  ater,  while  the  boys  at  the  engine  started  their  pumping 
in  regular  time. 

“Turn  it  on!”  shouted  Dick. 

Quickly  he  turned  from  the  boys,  knowing  they  would 
now  attack  the  flames  correctly,  and  started  for  that  one- 
story  structure,  eager  to  get  above  before  the  fire  made  too 
much  headway. 

“Help  !  Help !”  a  voice  came  from  the  third  floor. 

Dick’s  eyes  quickly  traveled  to  the  spot  from  which  the 
voice  came  it  was  Kitty  Lester,  his  little  sweetheart! 

“Help !  Help!”  she  screamed,  and  then  she  seemed  to 
catch  sight  of  the  firemen  below— and  of  Dick  Halstead! 

Waving  a  hand  to  him  she  screamed  again,  this  time  his 
name. 

“Is  there  fire  up  there?”  shouted  the  boy  through  his 
trumpet. 

“'ies!  Yes!”  immediately  came  the  response.  “All  in 
back  there  is  on  fire!”  and  as  if  in  confirmation  of  this  a 
great  rush  of  smoke  belched  forward  and  out  of  the  win¬ 
dow  at  which  the  girl  stood ! 

What  was  done  must  be  done  quickly!  She  must  be 
gotten  out  of  there  at  once! 

Boom  !  Puff!  Another  rush  of  flames  and  several  puffs 
of  smoke  from  the  staircase  and  a  sudden  bursting  of  smoke 


from  the  windows  of  the  second  story  confirmed  his  thought 
— he  must  hurry.  ' 

“Help!  Quick!”  screamed  Kitty  from  the  upper  win¬ 
dow,  as  Dick  turned  to  speak  to  one  of  the  boys. 

His  head  turned  aloft  dnd  he  saw  a  belch  of  smoke  from 
that  upper  window — he  must  hurry ! 

“Bring  a  rope,  there!  Get  ^  rope!”  he  ordered  quickly. 

“Hal,  take  two  of  the  fellows  and  go  up  into  the  third 
story  of  that  place !”  pointing  to  the  building  next  to  that 
in  which  Kitty  was.  “ Get  there  in  a  hurry !  Take  the  rope 
with  you !” 

Hal  leaped  away  from  the  spot,  choosing  two  of  the  boys, 
one  of  whom  had  grabbed  a  stout  rope  from  the  box  of  the 
hose-cart. 

With  a  dash  they  went  into  the  stairway  leading  to  the 
next  building  and  Dick  heard  the  clatter  of  their  boots  as 
they  hastily  climbed. 

“Here,  Joe!  You  and  Terry  and  Ralph  come  up  here! 
Come  quick !” 

Dick  leaped  away  and  ran  to  the  open  door  of  the  one- 
story  building,  entering  and  leaping  on  a  table  so  that  he 
could  climb  through  the  scuttle-hole  to  the  roof  of  the  little 
place. 

“Right  up  there!  Get  up,  fellows!”  as  he  lifted  one  of 
them  almost  bodily  from  the  floor,  so  eager  was  he  to  get 
to  the  roof. 

Terry  went  through  the  hole,  after  pounding  away  the 
fastenings,  and  Joe  followed  him  through  almost  instantly. 
Ralph  King  went  through  the  opening  and  two  of  the  boys 
reached  down  a  hand  to  help  the  young  captain  up. 

On  the  roof  they  rushed  to  the  front  edge,  where  Dick 
peered  out  to  see  if  the  other  boys  were  at  the  window — 
there  they  were ! 

“Swing  that  rope  out  this  way!  Make  a  big  knot  and 
swing  it  to  us!”  he  ordered,  waving  his  hand  to* indicate 
what  he  wished  done. 

Hal  grabbed  the  end  of  the  rope,  tied  a  large-sized  knot, 
and  then  the  rope  was  dangled  far  down,  reaching  the 
ground  and  then  was  given  a  heavy  swing,  which  sent  it 
far  out  and  Dick  grabbed  it. 

“That’s  the  way!”  shouted  some  one  from  the  street,  for 
they  saw  what  the  boy  was  about  to  do. 

“Kitty !  Kitty !  Hang  out  of  there !  Quick !”  and  just 
then  there  camera  belch  of  smoke  from  the  interior  of  the 
third  floor  which  hastened  her  in  the  move  which  Wide 
had  ordered. 

Grabbing  some  pieces  of  doth  within  the  room  she 
knotted  them  and  tied  them  to  the  top  sash  of  the  window. 

“All  right !  Swing  out !  I’ll  get  you !”  he  called  to  his 

sweetheart. 

Hundreds  of  people  had  gathered  by  this  time  and  eager 
eyes  watched  the  scene  which  was  enacted. 

Kitty,  Lightened  now  by  the  smoke  and  flames  which 
belched  and  poured  through  the  rooms  behind  her,  know¬ 
ing  that  no  other  chance  was  offered,  hearing  the  words  of 
her  sweetheart  and  placing  every  confidence  in  him,  stepped 
to  the  sill  of  the  window  and  made  ready. 

“Hold  tight  to  this  rope,  fellows!”  bawled  Wide  to  the 
boys  in  the  third  tloor. 
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l  ho  slipping  oi  that  rope  after  he  had  her  in  his  arms 
would  mean  that  both  would  be  dashed  to  the  ground  be¬ 
neath.  ' 

Everything  depended  on  the  strength  and  endurance  of 
these  boys,  and  the  daring  of  Wide. 

“Fellows/  he  spoke  to  those  beside  him  on  the  low  roof, 
“hold  tight  there  and  don't  let  go  until  I  give  the  order!” 
ith  this  he  turned  again  to  his  sweetheart,  breathless. 

“Swing  out  when  I  start  and  I'll  get  you!”  he  called 
to  her. 

Lightly  Y  ide  let  tyimself  down  over  the  edge  of  the  roof. 
It  was  a  long  chance  to  take,  but  all  that  remained.  Kitty 
swung  irom  the  window,  eagerly,  anxiously  watching  her 
fireman  lover  as  he  reached  hand  over  hand  along  the  line 
to  reach  her. 

Rapidly  the  young  fellow  went  along  the  rope,  while  the 
eager  throng  below  them  held  their  breath. 

Below  them  on  the  street  the  boys  who  commanded  the 
stream  were  sending  the  water  against  the  flames  in  the 
lower  floor  in  the  hope  of  stopping  the  fire  at  its  starting 
point. 

Plainly  to  the  ears  of  Young  Wide  Awake  came  the 
swishing  of  the  stream,  and  he  wondered  even  as  he  glided 
out  on  the  rope  whether  the  boys  were  making  a  winning 
fight. 

Reaching  a  point  just  beneath  the  window  and  where  he 
could  reach  her  limbs,  Wide  stretched  out  his  right  arm 
while  he  held  with  his  left,  put  the  arm  around  her  limbs, 
and  called: 

“Let  go,  Kitty !  Let  go  easy  and  Pll  catch  you  !” 

Trusting  everything  now  to  her  young  lover,  the  girl 
released  her  grasp  on  the  cloth  by  which  she  had  been  hold¬ 
ing,  and  dropped. 

Instantly,  as  she  came  downward,  Wide’s  grip  tightened 
as  he  forced  his  arm  about  her  and  held  her  firmlv  around 
the  waist. 

Cheers  went  up  from  the  crowd  below  almost  at  that 
moment,  and  the  boy  swayed  back  and  forth,  to  the  build¬ 
ing  and  from  it. 

“Throw  your  arms  around  me,”  he  muttered.  “Around 
my  shoulders!  Quick,  Kitty !” 

The  girl  turned  herself  in  the  young  fellow’s  arms,  threw 
her  arms  about  his  shoulders  and  he  reached  out  quickly 
to  grasp  the  rope  with  his  right  hand,  almost  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  that  his  left  was  becoming  too  weak  to  hold. 

“LTgh!”  the  grunt  was  forced  from  him  as  he  managed 
to  grab  the  rope  in  time  and  pulled  himself  up  as  if  try¬ 
ing  his  muscles. 

Puff!  A  great  cloud  of  flame  and  smoke  swept  out  of 
the  window  through  which  Kitty  had  come,  and  the  boy 
saw  it  above  his  head. 

Releasing  one  hand  after  the  other  and  placing  them  be¬ 
hind  each  other  he  went  backward  toward  the  low  roof. 

“How  close,  fellows?”  he  called  out  breathlessly,  as  he 
thought  he  was  close  to  the  roof. 

“Just  a  little  more,”  groaned  Joe  Darrell,  who  was  the 
first  of  the  boys  on  that  end  of  the  line. 

Once  more  he  released  his  grasp,  reached  quickly  for 
the  rope,  missed  his  hold  and  almost  went  down  to  the 
street  with  his  precious  freight  before  he  could  stiffen  the 
muscle:-;  of  his  other  arm. 

“Pc-  careful,  there,  old  man!”  admonished  Joe,  still 


groaning  under  the  exertion  of  holding  to  the  roof  with  his 
feet  and  pulling  on  the  heavier  end  of  the  line  with  his 
hands. 

Dick  managed  after  a  sudden  lift  to  grasp  the  rope  again, 
and  this  time  placed  more  care  in  the  way  he  released  his 
second  hold. 

“There!”  as  one  of  the  fellows  reached  out  and  lifted 
Kitty  out  of  the  grasp  which  she  had  on  the  young  rescuer’s 
shoulders. 

Instantly  Wide  lifted  himself  to  the  edge  of  the  low  roof, 
and  a  prolonged  shout  went  up  from  the  crowd  below. 

It  was  a  daring  feat  and  the  boy  had  won. 

“  Take  her  down  to  the  lower  floor !  Right  down  the 
scuttle!”  ordered  Dick,  turning  his  attention  now  to  fight¬ 
ing  the  fire. 

Terry  lifted  Kitty  to  her  feet,  but  weak  as  she  was,  she 
was  able  to  assist  herself  through  the  scuttle  and  to  the 
lower  floor  of  the  building  where  Amy  and  her  mother 
eagerly  took  the  girl  in  charge. 

“I’m  all  right!”  said  Kitty  with  a  smile,  trying  to  be 
pleasant,  as  she  faced  the  people  who  were  at  that  moment 
losing  all  their  property  above  in  the  flames. 

“Fellows!  Get  your  stream  on  that  window  at  the  sec¬ 
ond  !  Get  it  up  there  quick !  Tommy,  get  out  and  get 
some  grenades!  We’ve  got  to  stop  this!”  came  the  orders 
of  Wide  as  he  turned  back  to  watch  the  fighting  of  the  fire. 

Dropping  over  the  edge  the  young  fellow  went  down  to 
the  walk  without  the  least  trouble,  beckoning  to  the  boys 
in  the  other  building  to  come  down. 

Crash  !  Boom  !  Crash !  Within  the  building  came  the 
sound  of  falling  timbers,  wood  splitting  from  its  fasten¬ 
ings,  and  then  a  cry: 

“IMp!  Help!  We’re  caught  up  here!” 

Just  then  one  of  the  boys  on  the  third  floor  appeared 
again  at  the  window  and  yelled  down : 

“We’re  caught  up  here  !  The  fire’s  gone  through  the  wall 
and  taken  the  steps  leading  to  the  third  floor  of  this  place !” 


CHAPTER  Y. 

KEATING  CAUSES  TROUBLE. 

“Come  down  that  rope!  Where  is  it?”  shouted  Dick  at 
once. 

“The  rope’s  on  the  ground!”  answered  one  of  the  by¬ 
standers.  “There  it  is  over  there!” 

The  rope  on  the  ground,  when  that  might  have  been  the 
way  to  come  out  of  that  burning  building! 

Here  was  a  predicament !  He  must  devise - 

“Who  has  a  ball  of  twine?  Give  me  a  ball  of  twine!” 
and  the  young  captain  of  the  Washingtons  dashed  for  the 
building  out  of  which  they  had  just  come. 

A  man  ran  into  him  as  he  tried  to  get  into  the  place, 
hoping  that  he  might  find  what  he  needed.  There  was  no 
time  to  be  lost.  He  must  have  that  twine  quickly. 

Bumping  into  the  man  and  almost  knocking  him  from 
his  feet,  Wide  paid  no  heed  to  the  fellow,  but  continued  his 
dash  for  the  inner  side  of  the  place. 

There,  right  on  the  table  in  the  center  of  the  room  was 
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just  what  he  wanted — the  ball  of  twine.  That  was  the 
greatest  luck  ever ! 

Grabbing  it  up,  Dick  darted  out  of  the  place,  for  the 
second  time  running  into  the  man  and  again  almost  knock¬ 
ing  him  from  his  feet. 

“Here!  You  fool!  What  are  you  doing ?”  shouted  the 
man,  shaking  a  fist  at  Wide  as  the  boy  dashed  out  again  to 
the  street. 

“Here,  fellows!  Catch  this!”  and  he  drew  back  to  send 
the  twine  upward. 

Biff !  Some  one  struck  him  in  the  back  of  the  shoulders, 
and  Wide’s  arm  dropped. 

Like  a  flash  the  young  Washington  faced  the  man — it  was 
Gerald  Keating ! 

“Knock  me  around,  will  you?  Take  that!”  and  once 
again  the  fellow  struck  at  Wide. 

This  time  the  blow  was  warded  off  by  a  quick  movement 
of  Dick’s  arm  and  at  the  same  instant  he  ducked  away  and 
turned  once  again  to  the  boys  in  that  third  floor. 

Joe  Darrell,  seeing  the  attack,  rushed  at  Keating  and 
brought  him  up  with  a  jerk  as  the  young  Neptune  tried 
again  to  reach  Dick. 

“What's  this  mean?”  shouted  the  angry  Washington, 
wheeling  Keating  around  with  a  sudden  pull  and  sending 
a  blow  to  his  face,  staggering  him  backward. 

Biff!  biff!  biff!  Joe  went  at  the  young  fellow  hammer 
and  tongs,  sending  in  three  stiff  blows,  each  one  landing 
fairly  and  squarely  on  Keating’s  nose,  bringing  the  blood 
in  a  steady  flow  from  his  nose  and  dazing  the  young  Nep¬ 
tune. 

“Help!  Help  !”  cried  Keating. 

“What’s  the  matter  here?”  called  a  heavy  voice,  and  Joe 
Darrell  turned  to  see  the  chief  just  climbing  out  of  his 
buggy. 

Throwing  the  lines  back  across  the  dashboard  the  chief 
ran  to  the  spot  and  took  Darrell  by  the  shoulders. 

Before  there  was  a  chance  to  explain  the  crowd  sent  up 
a  cheer,  for  Dick  had  hurled  the  ball  of  twine  truly  and  the 
boys  upstairs  had  caught  it.  Then  the  lower  end  was  tied 
to  the  rope  and  it  was  drawn  up.  , 

“Tie  that  rope  and  slide  .down !”  shouted  Dick. 

#  Hal  tied  the  rOpe  securely  at  the  third  floor,  and  the  first 
of  the  boys  hung  out  and  started  to  descend,  coming  down 
very  quickly,  almost  so  fast  that  he  blistered  his  hands. 

Then  followed  the  second  and  after  him  came  Hal. 

“Gee!  That  was  a  close  shave !  That  fire  is  right  now 
at  the  stairs  up  there  at  thethird  floor!”  breathed  Hal,  as 
he  touched  the  ground  and  turned  to  speak  to  Young  Wide 
Awake. 

“That’s  right!  Go  right  into  that  stairway  and  fight  it 
back  !”  shouted  Dick,  as  he  saw  his  young  fellows  pulling 
the  hose  toward  the  flaming  steps. 

“Hal,  take  care  of  that  stream  !  Terry,  get  your  axe  and 
be  ready!  Joe,  take  that  hose  with  Hal  and  Ralph!”  or¬ 
dered  Dick. 

Every  one  was  safe  now  and  it  became  a  matter  of  stop¬ 
ping  the  fire. 

flhe  flames  were  in  command  of  the  stairway  leading  to 
the  second  floor,  possibly  all  the  way  up,  they  were  holding 
fortli  in  the  third  floor,  and  had  scattered  over  to  the  next 
stairway,  that,  leading  to  the  place  adjoining. 

With  a  rush  the  boys  went  into  the  stairway  of  the  first 


building  and  there  fought  back  the  flames  with  their 

stream.* 

Tommy  Grogan  came  running  forward  with  the  grenades. 
Dick  took  one  of  them  and  deliberated  for  a  moment.  There 
was  a  chance  of  stopping  the  flames  for  a  few  minutes  by 
hurling  one  of  these  to  the  third  floor — yet,  was  there  really 
anything  to  be  gained?  , 

It  seemed  not.  The  flames  were  leaping  out  of  that  place 
with  all  their  fury  and  now  he  could  see  that  they  must  be 
about  to  break  through  the  roof,  or  had  broken  through, 
for  clouds  of  smoke  began  to  drift  off  from  there. 

“Terry!  Terry!  Get  the  dynamite!  It’s  our  only 
chance !” 

He  had  seen  the  fire  leaping  out  of  the  windows  of  the 
third  floor  as  if  they  would  destroy  that  place  before  he 
could  ever  reach  it. 

Now,  to  add  to  the  trouble,  the  flames  suddenly  leaped 
from  the  roof  of  the  place,  for  he  saw  the  reflection  in  the 
darkened  skies. 

The  Irish  lad  rushed  off  for  the  dynamite  apparatus, 
knowing  that  Wide  must  have  thought  every  other  chance 
was  gone. 

“Can’t  get  it  any  other  way?”  asked  the  chief,  standing 
beside  the  young  fellow  and  looking  worried  over  this  new 
prospect. 

“  Can’t  afford  to  take  a  chance  !  See  those  flames  getting 
out  of  there?  See  the  sparks  flying  thick  and  fast  over 
there!”  as  Wide  indicated  with  a  sweeping  gesture  toward 
the  north  to  show  the  flying  sparks. 

Terry  came  back  in  a  few  moments  with  the  explosive 
and  the  apparatus  which  was  to  be  used  in  setting  it  off. 

“We’ve  got  to  try  it  in  that  second  stairway!  Those 
buildings  will  have  to  come !”  muttered  Dick,  sorry  to  have 
to  try  this  last  resort,  but  realizing  there  was  no  other  way. 

“  Get  the  crowd  back,  iihief !  Get  them  all  back !  This 
will  cause  some  trouble  when  it  comes  down !” 

At  once  Chief  Pelton  fell  back  and  ordered  the  people 
in  the  street  to  seek  shelter  in  distance,  for  this  explosion 
was  apt  to  be  a  dangerous  one. 

Dick  and  the  Irish  lad  rushed  forward  where  the  boys 
were  at  work,  and  ordered  them  back  while  the  dynamite 
was  being  placed. 

“Stand  back,  fellows!  The  whole  thing  has  to  come! 
Shut  off  your  stream  and  stand  ready  when  I  yell  to  you!” 

The  boys  fell  back  to  a  discreet  distance,  while  the  ex¬ 
plosive  was  being  placed  and  the  flames  above  them  roared 
and  crackled  in  all  their  glee. 

“All  right!  Every  one  back!^  Here  goes!”  shouted 
Dick,  waving  a  hand  to  the  people  and  to  his  boys  as  Terry 
scampered  far  away  and  he  held  the  wires  of  the  apparatus 
ready  to  ignite  the  explosive. 

Boom !  The  roar  of  the  detonation  was  loud  and  long, 
booming  out  over  the  street  like  some  great  explosion  at 
a  Fourth  of  July  celebration. 

The  two  three-story  buildings  •  tottered  for  a  moment, 
shook  from  one  side  to  the  other  and  then,  with  a  loud 
crackling  of  timbers  and  a  roar  of  fire,  they  settled  to  the 
ground. 

“On  with  the  stream!”  shouted  Dick  from  out  of  the 
cloud  of  dust  and  debris  which  was  thrown  about  the  street. 

Windows  were  shattered  on  the  opposite  side,  and  the 
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.  cries  of  people  who  had  been  badly  shaken  by  the  explosion 
added  to  the  noise  of  the  breaking  and  falling  glass. 

“Get  your  stream  on  there !”  again  came  the  order  of 

,  Dick. 

“  Glass  cut  the  hose !”  came  back  an  answer  from  one  of 
the  boys. 

Dick  wheeled  to  see  whence  and  for  what  reason  came 
the  cry. 

A  great  stream  of  water  was  spouting  from  the  hose  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  street ! 

^  ide’s  quick  eyes  caught  a  movement  along  the  walk  at 
the  same  time,  and  he  saw  Gerald  Keating  mixing  with  the 
crowd  in  a  hurry,  as  if  trying  to  get  away  from  the  flying 
stream. 

‘‘Cut  off  that  stream!”  shouted  the  captain  of  the  crew, 
running  toward  the  point  and  indicating  the  plug  at  the 
other  comer. 

Tommy  Grogan  was  off  for  the  spot  like  a  flash,  reach- 
k  dug  the  plug  and  giving  the  'wrench  a  twist  which  cut  off 
the  stream  of  water. 

“Put  in  a  new  section!”  ordered  Dick  instantly,  while 
Terry  had  already  dashed  for  the  hose-cart  and  was  drag¬ 
ging  out  the  new  section  of  hose  to  insert  in  place  of  the 
torn  one. 

Only  a  few  seconds  were  needed  to  make  the  necessary 
connections,  and  Wide’s  hand  went  up  as  a  signal  to  Tommy 
Grogan  to  turn  on  the  stream. 

“Now  go  at  it,  fellows!”  shouted  Wide. 

“Dick!  Dick!”  called  a  frail  voice  from  behind  him, 
and  Dick  wheeled  to  see  Kitty  beckoning  frantically  for 
him. 

Leaving  the  fire  he  darted  across  the  street  to  where  she 
was  standing  with  Miss  Amy  and  Mrs.  Moulton,  with  others 
about  them,  trying  to  console  the  Moultons  for  their  loss. 

“Dick !  Dick !”  as  Kitty  ran  out  to  meet  the  young  fel¬ 
low.  “I  saw — I  saw — Gerald — Keating — cut  that  hose 
with — a  knife !” 

The  girl  was  almost  breathless  with  excitement  as  she 
spoke. 

“  Cut  the  hose !  Cut  it  with  a  knife  ?”  echoed  Dick. 

“Yes,”  and  Kitty  was  very  positive  as  she  nodded  affirm¬ 
atively. 

Dick  wheeled  and  went  back  at  the  work,  turning  once 
or  twice  to  see  if  he  could  find  Keating  anywhere  in  sight. 

His  boys  meanwhile  had  carried  their  nozzle  forward  and 
were  shooting  the  stream  at  the  debris,  trying  to  quench 
the  sparks  which  started  upward. 

“Rush  closer,  fellows!  Get  some  grenades  and  throw 
f'  them  on!” 

Tommy  Grogan  remained  at  his  post  at  the  next  corner 
where  the  plug  was  located,  and  Dick  did  not  recall  him 

*  as  he  had  at  first  planned. 

There  was  a  chance  offered  for  Keating,  or  any  one,  to 
turn  off  the  stream  again,  he  thought.  Already  there  had 
been  an  attempt  to  stop  the  effectiveness  of  his  company’s 
work  by  a  dastardly  trick,  and  he  would  not  offer  the  oppor- 

•  tunity  for  anything  like  it  again. 

Hal  ran  to  the  cart,  where  Tommy  had  relumed  the  gre¬ 
nades  when  they  were  not  needed  before  the  dynamite  was 
Ur.ed,  and  brought  three  of  the  extinguishers. 

“Right  in  the  center,  Hal!  Hit  that  stuff  hard  with! 
them !”  called  Dick. 


Hal  let  fly  two  of  them,  and  they  broke  squarely  in  the 
center  of  the  burning  debris,  for  the  moment  killing  off  the 
flames. 

“Now  rush  it !”  called  Wide,  while  the  boys  dragged  their 
nozzle  up  a  little  closer  and  made  an  attempt  to  cross  the 
dead-line  of  fire. 

Crash!  The  third  of  the  extinguishers  fell  close  to  the 
front  walk  of  the  place,  and  the  boys  were  able  to  get  across 
the  outskirts  of  the  fire. 

Now  it  was  simply  a  battle  to  kill  off  the  flames.  The 
little  one-story  structure  stood  intact,  save  that  a  portion  of 
its  roof  was  torn  away  by  the  falling  in  of  some  of  the 
second-floor  timbers  next  door. 

“Nothing  to  do  now  but  fight  out  the  flames !”  said  Dick 
to  the  chief,  who  was  standing  close  by  watching  the  work 
of  his  champion  company  of  boys. 

“You’ve  done  some  good  work,  though,  Dick,”  answered 
the  chief.  “You  have  stopped  this  fire,  and  it  looked  for  a 
minute  as  if  it  would  get  away.” 

“That’s  the  last  resort,  and  a  fellow  hates  to  use  it,  be¬ 
cause  it’s  dangerous,  but  I’m  glad  that  I  did,  now,”  replied 
Wide. 

Together  the  chief  and  the  captain  of  the  Washingtons 
watched  the  boys  battle  with  their  stream,  killing  off  the 
flames  first  in  one  part  of  the  ruins  and  then  another. 

After  several  minutes  of  watching  Wide  left  the  spot  and 
went  over  to  console  the  Moultons  on  their  losses. 

“It’s  awfully  bad,  Mrs.  Moulton,”  he  said,  “that  you’ve 
had  this  fire  following  right  upon  the  one  you  had  nearly 
a  year  ago.  Did  you  lose  everything?” 

“Yes,  everything  is  gone,  but  I  took  the  precaution 
after  the  last  fire  to  have  all  my  stuff  insured,”  said  the 
woman,  a  weak  little  smile  coming  across  her  face. 

“Is  it  fully  covered?”  queried  Wide,  glad  to  hear  that  her 
losses  would  not  be  total. 

“No,  I  don’t  think  everything  was  fully  covered,  but  the 
insurance  will  be  enough  to  fix  us  up  again.  I’ll  have  to 
start  to  work  right  away  to  make  some  money.  I’ve  lost  a 
lot  of  goods  in  there !” 

Dick  understood.  Mrs.  Moulton  had  been  taking  in  sew¬ 
ing,  being  a  fine  dressmaker,  and  she  had  gained  a  first- 
class  reputation  throughout  this  section. 

A  regular  clientele  had  she  worked  up,  some  of  the  finest 
and  most  wealthy  people  of  the  community.  And  to  these 
she  would  again  apply  for  work,  her  first  purchase  being  a 
machine. 

Kitty  watched  the  boys  at  work  with  a  great  deal  of  in¬ 
terest,  as  she  watched  her  sweetheart  a  few  moments  before 
with  breathless  silence  as  he  placed  the  dynamite  and  ex¬ 
ploded  it, 

“We’ll  be  ready  to  go  in  a  few  minutes,”  said  Dick  to  her, 
turning  from  Mrs.  Moulton.  “Do  you  wish  to  go  with 
me?” 

“Yes,  if  you’ll  come  with  us !  I’ve  telephoned  home  for 
a  carriage  and  I’m  going  to  take  dear  Mrs.  Moulton  and 
Amy  out  to  live  with  us  for  a  little  while.” 

Mrs.  Moulton  smiled  pleasantly  at  the  young  lady,  while 
Wide  turned  again  to  see  how  his  boys  were  making  out  at 
their  water  fight. 

“Isn’t  she  the  best  girl  that  was  ever  bom?”  asked  Amy 
over  Dick’s  shoulder. 

“Indeed  she  is!”  exclaimed  Dick  under  his  breath  as  ho 
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turned  to  the  young  lady  and  smiled  at  her.  “She’s  the 
best  that  was  ever  born !”  • 

Whetlier  Kitty  heard  or  not  is  a  question,  but  Kitty  was 
blushing  furiously  as  she  carried  on  an  animated  conversa¬ 
tion  with  Mrs.. Moulton. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

t 

FIGHT  WITH  INSANE  MAN. 

“Fellows,  I’d  like  to  have  the  machines  cleaned  up  to¬ 
night,”  said  Wide  when  his  company  reached  its  headquar¬ 
ters  at  the  Holmes  Street  engine-house. 

“Why  is  that,  Dick?”  asked  Hal  Norton.  “I  beg  pardon, 
but  it  just  looks  queer.” 

“No  particular  reason  for  it,  Hal.  I  just  want  the  ma¬ 
chines  fixed  up  to-night,  because  to-morrow  is  a  school  day 
and  none  of  us  will  be  here  until  late  in  the  afternoon.  The 
machines  ought  really  to  be  cleaned  immediately  after  we 
come  in  and  the  hose  hung  up  to  dry.” 

Dick  had  seen  Kitty  start  to  her  own  home  in  the  carriage 
with  Mrs.  Moulton  and  Miss  Amy,  so  that  he  was  free  now 
to  work,  too. 

“Keep  on  your  uniforms  and  let’s  get  at  the  work.  I’m 
with  you  and  we’ll  see  how  soon  we  can  get  fixed  up !  Tom¬ 
my,  turn  on  those  lights  at  the  back  there !”  called  Dick. 

The  boys,  weary  though  they  were,  understood  Dick’s 
reasons  for  having  the  machines  cleaned  and  polished  at 
once,  for  they  were  as  proud  as  was  he  of  the  fact  that  never 
did  they  appear  on  the  street  with  dirty-looking  apparatus. 

'“I  say,  Terry !  Hang  up  all  that  used  hose,  take  out  the 
cut  section,  and  reel  dry  hose  on  the  cart!”  ordered  Dick 
from  under  the  engine,  where  he  had  essayed  to  work.  / 

Seeing  their  captain  hard  at  it,  none  of  the  fellows 
shirked.  Every  'one  of  them  turned  in  willingly  and  went 
at  the  labor. 

Carrying  on  conversation  in  bits  and  pieces,  they  laughed 
and  chatted,  and  after  a  half-hour  most  of  them  stood  aside 
and  looked  at  the  machines,  rags  and  cloths  in  their  hands, 
sponges,  buckets  of  water  and  other  rags  lying  about  the 
floor. 

“There!  By  jingo,  we  look  like  we’re  ready  for  business 
again !” 

“No,  we  don’t!”  laughed  Joe  Darrell.  “We  look  more 
like  we’re  ready  for  a  dress  parade.” 

Clang,  ding!  Clang,  ding! 

The  ominous  call  of  the  fire-bells  of  the  city  of  Belmont ! 

Dick  wheeled  and  cast  his  eyes  at  the  annunciator — 
No.  15 ! 

“To  your  ropes!  Out  of  the  house!  Number  fifteen! 
Up  Main  Street  to  the  north,  turn  at  Elmira  and  shoot 
west  three  blocks!”  commanded  Dick,  rushing  at  the  front 
doors  and  throwing  them  wide  open. 

With  a  rumble  and  roar  the  boys  dragged  the  two  ma¬ 
chines,  out  of  the  engine-house  and  started  at  a  full  pace 
north  on  Main  Street. 

People  who  were  still  on  the  street  hardly  had  time  to 
realize  there  was  a  fire  before  the  cling,  cling,  cling  of  the 
running-bolls  of  old  Washington  were  sounding  and  re¬ 
sounding  along  that  thoroughfare. 


Quite  a  few  of  the  retail  business  houses  were  yet  open,  - 
and  the  men  in  these  rushed  to  the  doors  to  see  where  was 
the  fire  when  they  heard  the  clinging  of  the  bells. 

“Where  is  the  fire?”  “How  far  is  it?”  “Go  it,  Wash¬ 
ington  !”  were  some  of  the  questions  and  cries  which  sound¬ 
ed  out  from  the  sidewalks,  but  the  Washington  boys  paid 
no  heed. 

They  had  long  since  been  trained  to  pay  no  attention  to 
cries  from  others  than  their  captain  or  foremen  of  the  two  * 
departments  of  the  company. 

Straight  north  on  Main  Street  the  company  swung  at  its 
best  pace,  all  the  boys  eager;  they'  reached  Elmira  and 
wheeled  to  the  west. 

“Right  on,  fellows!  The  box  is  three  blocks  away!” 
shouted  Dick,  running  ahead  of  the  company  now  to  watch 
for  pitfalls  of  any  kind,  poor  roadway,  or  to  see  where  the 
fire  was. 

Rushing  along  the  smooth  street  they  passed  the  first 
street,  and  then  the  second. 

“Looks  like  it’s  around  that  corner!”  said  Wide  to  Hal, 
who  had  come  alongside  the  captain  of  the  company. 

People  were  crossing  the  street  in  the  direction  which  , 
Wide  indicated  with  a  sweep  of  his  trumpet.  ' 

Reaching  the  corner  where  Elmira  crosses  one  of  the 
north-and-south  thoroughfares,  Dick  called  for  the  hose- 
cart  to  take  the  plug  at  that  corner,  while  the  engine  turned 
the  corner  and  swung  into  the  side  street. 

“There  it  is!  Keating’s  house!”  yelled  Dick,  as  he 
caught  sight  of  the  place  where  smoke  was  drifting  high 
from  the  rear  of  the  house. 

It  was  a  handsome  two-story  structure,  of  the  older  style 
of  architecture,  sometimes  known  as  colonial,  and  the  front 
lawn  was  almost  perfect  in  its  keeping. 

Flower  beds  stood  to  right  and  left  of  the  walk  which 
led  from  the  sidewalk  to  the  front  stoop  of  the  house,  and 
a  pretty  lawn  stretched  to  either  side  of  these. 

“Bring  up  your  stream!  Get  your  hose  stretched!” 
bawled  Dick,  waving  at  the  boys  to  be  in  a  hurry. 

At  the  corner  where  the  hose-cart  had  stopped  the  boys 
were  working  rapidly,  throwing  off  their  dry  sections  of  hose 
with  a  rapidity  rarely  seen  save  when  the  Washington  Com¬ 
pany  is  on  run. 

Hal  and  Joe  were  at  the  plug,  with  Terry  leading  the 
way  up  the  street,  the  nozzle  in  his  hand,  while  other  boys 
of  the  company  were  hastily  connecting  up  the  pieces  of  the 
line  of  hose. 

Cling!  cling!  cling!  the  sound  of  another  bell  came  to 
him,  and  he  turned  to  see  the  chief  galloping  along  the 
street. 

Up  to  the  place  the  chief's  buggy  came  and  Chief  Pelton 
leaped  out. 

Just  then  Dick  was  starting  into  the  front  yard  to  take  a 
view  of  the  fire  before  his  boys  were  ready  so  that  he  would 
know  immediately  how  to  fight  the  blaze. 

“Where  is  the  fire?”  asked  the  chief,  running  up  to  the 
front  stoop  with  Wide. 

“I  think  it's  in  one  of  the  rear  rooms  of  the  second  floor, 
from  the  way  that  smoke  is  curling  upward." 

Dick  stepped  from  the  stoop  and  ran  to  the  side  yard, 
making  his  way  to  the  rear  of  the  place. 

Smoke  was  pouring  from  one  of  the  rear  windows  and  a 
little  tongue  of  fire  was  leaping  out  of  the  roof  to  show 
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that  the  fire  was  just  about  where  he  had  indicated  to  the 
chief. 

“See  where  it  is?"  said  Dick,  pointing  upward  as  the 
chief  joined  him  in  the  back  yard  of  the  place. 

“Looks  like  you  ought  to  get  at  -that  easily!” 

For  reply  Dick  turned  and  hurried  into  the  front  yard 
just  as  the  boys  with  the  lead  of  hose,  all  connected  with 
the  engine,  swept  forward. 

“Bring  your  stream  right  back  here!”  called  Wide. 

With  a  rush  the  boys  dragged  their,  lead  of  hose  to  the 
rear  yard,  where,  by  this  time,  the  flames  had  gained  still 
more  headway  and  were  pouring  out  of  the  roof  quite 
steadily. 

Great  cloucfs  of  smoke  issued  from  the  open  window  of 
the  rear  room  below  the  tongues  of  fire. 

“Turn  on  the  stream!  Let  the  stream  come!”  yelled 
Dick  outward  through  his  trumpet.  “Get  your  stream  up 
there  into  that  room!”  as  he  pointed  upward  to  the  boys 
at  the  nozzle. 

Swish!  Terry  pointed  the  nozzle  to  where  Wide  indi¬ 
cated,  Hal  gave  a  twist  to  the  brass  piece,  the  boys  at  the 
engine  were  already  at  work,  and  a  steady  stream  of  water 
poured  out  of  the  nozzle  into  the  window  of  the  rear  room 
of  the  house. 

“  That’s  the  idea !  Hit  it  right  in  the  ceiling !” 

Suddenly  there  came  a  heavy  groan  from  right  in  that 
room. 

Dick  was  just  starting  toward  the  front  of  the  house 
when  his  sharp  ear  caught  the  groan,  as  of  pain. 

He  wheeled  and  looked  upward,  cocking  over  the  side  of 
his  head  to  listen  for  a  repetition  of  the  groan. 

“Did  I  hear  something?”  he  muttered  to  the  boys  at 
the  nozzle. 

None  of  them  answered.  They  were  standing  in  such  a 
place  that  outside  sounds  would  travel  poorly  to  them. 

Again  there  came  the  sound  of  the  groan,  and  Dick  in¬ 
stantly  knew  that  it  came  from  some  one  in  that  rear  room 
— some  one  was  up  there  in  need  of  aid ! 

Darting  out  of  the  rear  yard,  through  the  narrow  passage 
to  the  front,  he  reached  the  stoop  and  started  upward  to  the 
front  door. 

Suddenly  the  door  flew  open  and  a  wild-eyed,  insane- 
looking  person  met  him  right  there. 

The  fellow  was  heavy  of  build,  broad-shouldered,  and  his 
hair  was  long  and  flying  loose,  while  his  right  hand  clenched 
and  held  fiigh  a  large  pair  of  shears. 

“Out  of  here!  Out  of  here!  You’re  the  one  that  I 
want !”  yelled  the  fellow,  reaching  at  Dick  with  a  down¬ 
ward  sweep  of  the  weapon. 

Dick,  taken  aback  at  the  sudden  appearance  of  this  wild¬ 
looking  man  at  the  door,  and  not  recognizing  him,  leaped 
involuntarily  away  from  the  door. 

He  stood  on  the  top  step  of  the  stoop,  his  trumpet  half 
raised 'as  if  in  protection. 

Evidently  none  in  front  saw  the  peculiar-looking  man, 
and  some  wondered  why  the  boy  did  not  enter  the  house, 
or  why  he  stood  there  so  irresolutely. 

“Go  on  in!”  shouted  some  one  from  the  street. 

“Out  of  here!  Out  of  here!  This  is  my  place  of  busi¬ 
ness !  Get  out!  None  of  this  butting  around  in  here!” 
howled  the  man  in  a  low  guttural  tone,  one  like  a  wild 
animal  might  employ  when  at  bay  and  angered. 


Dick  raised  his  trumpet  quickly  and  started  forward. 

Swish !  Down  came  the  scissors  through  the  air  again, 
almost  getting  the  boy  in  the  left  shoulder. 

It  was  only  by  the  sheerest  quickness  on  his  part  that  he 
managed  to  dodge  the  blow  and  get  out  of  range  again. 

Just  then  Ted  Lester  ran  forward,  thinking  there  was 
something  he  might  do.  The  lights  at  the  upper  corner  did 
not  shed  their  radiance  over  this  shady  stoop,  and  they  could 
not  see  what  was  going  on  within. 

“What’s  the  matter,  Dick?”  asked  the  younger  member 
of  the  company. 

Then  he  caught  sight  of  the  wild-looking  fellow  at  the 
doorway,  and  started  back  in  astonishment.  The  man 
looked  like  a  maniac. 

Dick’s  quick  mind  grasped  the  situation,  and  he  ad¬ 
dressed  the  man : 

“I  beg  pardon,  but  why  are  you  standing  there?  Why 
don’t  you  allow  us  to  come  in?” 

“Come  in!  Come  in!  I  just  settled  one  fellow  for 
wanting  to  come  into  my  place  when  I  am  experimenting ! 
Trying  to  steal  the  plans  of  my  airship,  eh?  Trying  to 
steal  the  plans  of  my  airship !  No !  no !  I’ll  not  let  you  in 
there  to  steal  away  my  plans!” 

Dick  realized  at  once  that  the  man  was  a  raving  lunatic. 
But — did  he  really  mean  that  he  had  settled  one  man  inside  ? 
Was  it  possible  that  the  groan  up  in  that  rear  room  had 
come  from  some  one  who  had  been  set  upon  by  this  fellow  ? 
Or,  might  it  not  have  been  this  fellow  himself  groaning 
over  something  in  his  fanciful  mind? 

Wide  turned  and  started  to  call  for  aid  to  capture  this 
fellow,  knowing  that  he  could  not  do  it  himself. 

“Aha  !  Aha !”  gurgled  the  fellow  as  he  started  creeping 
out  of  the  door.  “You’ll  ask  for  others  to  come  in  and 
help  you  steal  away  my  airship!  No!  No!  I’ll  stick  you 
with  my  broadsword  !  Down  with  you  !” 

At  these  words,  gurgled  and  groaned  rather  than  spoken, 
the  man  leaped  at  Dick  with  all  his  strength,  throwing  his 
right  hand  high,  the  scissors  directly  above  the  head  of  the 
young  fireman. 

“Help!  Help!  Come  here,  quick!”  screamed  Ted  Les¬ 
ter,  thoroughly  frightened,  as  he  leaped  away  from  the 
steps  and  beckoned  to  some  of  the  crowd  to  come  at  once 
to  the  aid  of  Young  Wide  Awake. 

At  the  same  instant,  when  the  big  fellow  leaped  at  him, 
Wide  ducked  far  to  one  side  and  hurled  his  trumpet  up 
through  the  air  to  stave  off  the  attack.  , 

Bang!  His  trumpet  smashed  across  the  wrist  of  the 
man,  and  knocked  off  the  blow  with  the  scissors. 

“Ugh !”  the  fellow  grunted  as  he  missed  his  stroke  at 
Wide,  and  Dick  wheeled  quickly  and  sent  another  blow 
forward  with  his  trumpet. 

With  the  quickness  by  which  maniacs  are  characterized, 
and  with  the  same  strength,  the  fellow  leaped  back  to  the 
stoop  from  which  he  had  stepped  and  now  guarded  the 
door  again.  * 

“Get  out  of  here!”  he  muttered  in  a  dull  monotone,  his 
mouth  not  appearing  to  open  at  all.  “Get  out  of  here! 
Get  out  of  here!” 

This  seemed  to  be  the  plaint  of  the  fellow — “get  out  of 
here !” 

Hearing  the  cries  of  Ted  Lester,  and  seeing  the  boy  beck- 
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oiling  for  help  so  frantically,  several  men  ran  forward  from 
the  middle  of  the  street  and  approached  the  dark  stoop. 

“What’s  the  matter?  What’s  the  matter?”  they  asked. 

“Crazy  man  in  there!  He’s  fighting  Dick  Halstead!” 
cried  Ted,  pointing  to  the  place  in  which  the  two  faced 
each  other. 

One  of  the  men  dashed  for  the  stoop,  bounded  half  way 
up  the  steps,  and  there,  in  the  semi-light  of  the  place,  he 
caught  sight  of  the  maniac  with  his  scissors  half  raised. 

To  one  side  Y^oung  Wide  Awake  was  watching  the  fel¬ 
low,  his  trumpet  ready  for  the  attack. 

“Aha!  More  coming  to  steal  my  plans!  Coming  to 
steal  my  plans!  You  will  not  get  them!  I  hare  settled 
for  one — I’ll  settle  for  more !  You  shall  not  steal  my 
plans !” 

With  a  sudden  demoniacal  scream,  after  uttering  these 
words,  the  fellow  made  a  gigantic  leap  at  the  first  of  the 
men  on  the  stoop,  past  Dick,  and  carried  the  man  down  the 
steps  with  a  rush,  the  scissors  raised  to  strike  him  with  one 
swoop  of  his  giant  arm. 

Bump !  The  two  went  to  the  walk  in  front  of  the  house, 
the  maniac  atop,  and  as  he  quickly  drew  himself  to  his 
knees  on  top  of  the  now  unconscious  man,  he  raised  the 
weapon  aloft  and  then  gurgled  and  laughed  in  fiendish  glee. 

“Now  for  you !  So  to  all  who  try  to  steal  my  plans  !” 


the  steps.  “If  he  should  start  at  this  crowd  he  would  be 
certain  of  getting  some  one.” 

No  further  hint  was  needed.  Quite  a  few  of  the  men 

dropped  back. 

Dick  stepped  over  to  George  Anderson,  one  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Neptune  Company  of  fire-lads,  and  spoke  to 
him,  always  keeping  an  eye  on  the  man  at  the  head  of  the 

steps. 

“Anderson,  I  want  you  to  help  me  get  that  fellow !  We’re 
going  to  capture  him  right  now.  I’ll  throw  a  lot  of  stuff 
up  there  to  tangle  him  up  and  then  we’ll  both  rush  him.” 

George  nodded  his  head  in  assent  to  the  scheme,  and  Dick 
again  stepped  over  to  the  side,  taking  off  his  helmet  and 
making  ready  to  throw  this  and  the  trumpet  at  the  fellow, 
and  to  follow  it  with  anything  that  he  might  find. 

“Ted,”  he  turned  to  the  little  fellow  of  the  company,  “go 
out  there  and  get  me  a  long- piece  of  rope.  Bring  it  quick. 
Don’t  let  him  see  it !” 

While  six  or  seven  men  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  steps 
watching  the  fellow,  among  them  the  chief,  who  had  come 
around  into  the  front  yard,  and  others  stood  a  respectful 
distance  away,  peering  through  the  semi-light  to  watch  the 
maniac,  Ted  scampered  off  to  obtain  the  rope. 

It  was  only  a  moment  that  he  was  gone,  but  to  Dick, 
anxious,  somewhat  fearful,  it  seemed  a  longer  time  than 
even  several  minutes. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

INJURED  PEOPLE  FOUND. 

Biff !  biff !  Dick  hurled  his  whole  weight  down  the  steps 
against  the  man  as  he  lifted  his  scissors  above  his  head  to 
strike  the  man  beneath  him. 

Both  blows  of  the  trumpet  came  across  the  maniac’s  head 
with  a  severity  which  might  have  easily  floored  one  less 
strong.  But  this  man,  a  stream  of  blood  oozing  from  a  cut 
on  his  forehead  and  trickling  down  his  face,  turned  and 
made  at  Dick,  crouching  first  like  a  wild  animal  and  then 
leaping  at  the  boy. 

Recovering  his  feet,  Dick  got  out  of  the  way,  and  the 
fellow  charged  furiously  at  Ted  Lester. 

“Look  out,  Ted!”  yelled  Diok,  running  past  the  boy. 

Ted  darted  to  one  side,  the  man  raised  his  hand  quickly, 
the  scissors  came  sweeping  through  the  air,  and  slipped 
through  the  back  of  Ted’s  blouse,  splitting  it.' 

It  was  a  close  call,  but  the  boy  was  safely  out  of  the  way. 

Insane  that  he  was,  the  man  remembered  that  no  one 
must  go  into  that  house  to  reach  his  plans.  Missing  his 
stroke  at  Ted  Lester,  he  leaped  up  the  stoop  and  stood, 
growling  and  snarling,  at  the  head  of  the  steps. 

“We  must  get  him  and  enter  that  house  1  He’s  struck 
down  some  one  in  there !”.  announced  Dick  as  a  crowd  of 
men  gathered  at  the  foot  of  the  front  steps. 

“Yes!  Yes!  I’ve  settled  one  who  tried  to  steal  my 
plans!”  muttered  the  insane  fellow  at  the  doorway,  in  con¬ 
firmation  of  what  Dick  had  told  them. 

“Who?  Who  is  it?  Has  he  struck  any  one?”  eagerly 
asked  some  of  the  men  who  crowded  about. 

“This  crowd  is  getting  too  large  now,  gentlemen,”  said 
Dick,  keeping  an  eye  on  the  crouching  man  at  the  head  of  1 


“Here  it  is,  Dick,”  breathed  Ted  from  behind,  as  he 
brought  the  rope  to  the  young  fellow. 

Dick  took  it  carefully  in  his  hand  and  held  it  so  that  the 
coils  were  downward,  while  he  held  one  end. 

“Now,  George,”  without  looking  toward  Anderson, 
“when  I  let  this  go  at  him  you  rush  forward  and  I’ll  be  on 
this  side  to  help.” 

Swing!  Through  the  air  went  the  helmet  of  YToung 
Wide  Awake,  taking  the  maniac  at  the  head  of  the  steps  in 
the  side  of  the  face. 

Swing!  On  the  instant  the  trumpet  followed  through 
the  air,  hitting  the  man  on  top  of  the  head  just  as  the  hel¬ 
met  bounced  away. 

The  fellow  turned  angrily  as  if  to  come  down  the  steps, 
looking  very  much  more  enraged  than  ever. 

Swish !  Dick  let  fly  the  coil  of  rope,  most  of  it  going 
high  and  settling  over  the  man’s  shoulders. 

Up  the  steps  George  and  Dick  bounded  at  a  single  step, 
straight  at  the  man  who  was  fighting  to  be  free  f>f  the  en¬ 
tangling  rope-coils. 

Biff !  George  swung  heavily  at  the  man,  hitting  him  on 
the  shoulders  and  knocking  him  against  the  side  of  the 
doorway. 

Biff !  Dick  swung  at  the  same  time,  and  hit  the  maniac 
in  the  chest,  knocking  him  to  the  floor  just  within  the 
doorway. 


Like  a  flash  the  fellow  rolled  over  on  the  floor,  the  rope 
dropped  from  him,  he  reached  his  feet  and  turned  to  floe. 

Swish !  There  was  the  sound  of  rending  clothing  as 
Dick's  quick  grasp  took  his  coattail,  but  it  gave  way  and  the 
man  rushed  for  the  flight  of  steps  leading  to  the  second 
floor,  with  George  and  Dick  right  behind  him. 

“Get  him!”  muttered  Wide,  leaping  at  the  wide  steps 
just  as  George  made  a  grab  for  the  maniac's  feet. 

Seeing  the  man  in  pursuit,  the  chief  and  two  other  men 
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rushed  up  the  steps  to  the  front  doorway  and  started  with¬ 
in  to  aid  in  the  capture. 

•  ^  me  the  irio  was  at  the  head  of  the  steps,  George 

right  behind  the  man  and  grabbing  for  his  legs  at  almost 
every  step  of  the  way. 

Beaching  the  top  of  the  stairway,  the  maniac  turned  to 
give  fight. 

Biff !  Bump !  George  Anderson  struck  the  man  with  his 
head,  squarely  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  pitching  the  man 
against  the  wall  at  the  head  of  the  stairs. 

Forgetful  of  any  danger,  knowing  that  the  man  must 
be  made  a  captive  very  quickly.  Wide  launched  himself  at 
the  fellow,  throwing  all  his  weight  into  the  blow  which  he 
directed  at  the  man’s  jaw. 

Biff !  It  was  a  resounding  crack,  and  the  madman’s 
head  jerked  to  one  side  under  the  force  of  it,  but  in  his 
madness  he  had  the  endurance  and  the  strength  of  ten  men. 

Beaching  his  feet  steadily  before  another  blow  could  be 
directed  at  him,  the  fellow  turned  away  from  his  pursuers 
and  ran  toward  the  rear  room ! 

Dick  was  first  this  time  in  the  chase,  and  was  at  the  man’s 
heels  as  he  threw  the  door  open  and  tried  to  slam  it  closed 
behind  him  into  the  face  of  Young  Wide  Awake. 

Bump !  Dick’s  weight  went  against  the  door,  threw  it 
back  again,  it  knocked  against  the  feet  of  the  maniac,  and 
Dick  was  in  the  room  struggling  with  the  fellow  as  George 
Anderson  leaped  through  the  opening. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  room  little  tongues  of  flame 
were  playing,  the  ceiling  was  yet  ablaze,  and  a  merry 
stream  of  water  played  through  the  wfindow  clos%  to  the 
stragglers. 

Wide  was  breathing  hard,  as  was  George  Anderson,  while 
the  man  they  fought  with  seemed  to  be  in  perfect  condition. 

He  wheeled  and  tried  to  offer  defense,  raising  the  scissors. 

Biff !  George  Anderson  leaped  past  Wide  and  struck  the 
man  in  the  chest  as  he  raised  the  weapon. 

With  a  quick  movement  Dick  grasped  the  arm  of  the 
man  and  snatched  the  scissors  away;  they  clattered  across 
the  floor  as  the  man  tried  to  stoop  to  go  after  them. 

“You’ve  disarmed  me!  Disarmed  me!  But  I’ll  stop 
you !  You  shall  not  see  my  plans !”  the  fellow  was  saying 
as  he  stooped. 

Bang !  Anderson  aimed  a  swift  kick  at  the  man,  landing 
on  the  fellow’s  ribs  and  throwing  him  to  the  floor. 

His  head  went  against 'the  side  of  the  wall  where  little 
flames  danced  up,  and  he  howled  with  fright  or  pain  as  he 
tried  to  turn  over. 

Before  another  move  could  be  made  Wide  and  Anderson 
were  both  on  the  maniac,  one  on  his  legs,  the  other  on  his 
arms,  and  they  held  him  down,  despite  the  giant  struggle 
which  he  made. 

Into  the  room  rushed  the  chief  and  the  two  citizens  who 
had  followed. 

“Got  him?  Got  him?”  muttered  Chief  Pelton,  running 
across  the  room  and  stooping  to  help  hold  the  fellow. 

“Get  that  rope  downstairs!”  ordered  Dick. 

Instantlv  the  man  nearest  the  door  turned  and  ran  down 
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the  steps,  meeting  Ted  coming  up  with  the  rope. 

“Here,  Ted!  Tie  this  fellow  up!  Come  here,  quick! 
Don’t  waste  any  time!”  Dick  beckoned  with  his  head  to 
the  young  Washington. 

Swish !  Ted  ran  around  to  the  other  side  to  throw  the 


rope  over  the  man’s  legs  first,  where  Dick  was  holding  them 
down,  and  ducked  his  head  squarely  into  the  stream  of 
water  from  the  hose  below,  as  it  changed  its  position 
slightly. 

Over  the  boy  went,  landing  in  a  heap  on  the*  floor,  while 
Dick  laughed  outright,  despite  the  seriousness  of  other  mat¬ 
ters. 

But  little  Ted  was  on  his  feet  in  a  second,  grabbed  the 
rope,  and  hurled  himself  angrily  at  the  feet  of  the  strug¬ 
gling  madman.  With  twro  throws  of  the  rope  he  brought 
the  coils  around,  tied  a  stiff  knot,  and  again  wrapped  the 
rope  about  the  legs  of  the  fellow. 

“There,  tie  his  arms!”  muttered  Dick,  feeling  relieved 
and  now  turning  to  help  George. 

J ust  then  the  man  gave  a  heave  to  his  entire  body,  threw 
George  off  to  the  floor  and  tried  to  get  to  his  feet. 

Ted  leaped  away  and  jerked  the  rope  viciously,  taking 
the  man’s  feet  from  beneath  him  just  as  he  tried  to  rise. 

In  a  flash  Dick^was  atop  the  man,  grabbing  him  about 
the  arms  and  pinning  them  to  his  side  as  the  man  went 
down  face  first. 

“Around  him!  Quick!”  muttered  the  young  Washing¬ 
ton  captain,  as  Ted,  working  like  mad  himself,  threw  the 
coils  of  rope  about  the  man’s  arms,  gave  the  line  a  severe 
jerk,  and  the  fellow  was  tied  hand  and  foot,  a  prisoner. 

At  this  moment  Connors,  the  assistant  chief  of  police, 
walked  into  the  room  and  saw  what  had  happened.  He 
had  heard  of  the  madman  from  the  spectators  on  the  street 
in  front. 

“I’ll  take  him,  Dick,”  he  commented  as  he  stooped  over 
the  bound  man  and  pulled  the  fellow  to  his  feet. 

Dick  was  now  surveying  the  room.  Little  tongues  of 
flame,  half  afraid,  licked  their  way  out  from  the  closet,  and 
from  the  torn  and  battered  ceiling,  though  it  was  plain  that 
the  stream  had  drenched  out  most  of  the  fire. 

The  stream  from  the  rear  yard  was  yet  pounding  its  way 
through  the  top,  with  once  in  a  while  a  change  to  the  out¬ 
side  to  stop  the  fire  in  the  shingles  of  the  roof. 

“Stop  the  stream,  fellows!  Keep  it  outside!”  yelled 
Dick  through  the  window  to  the  fellows  in  the  back  yard. 

Over  to  the  closet  the  boy  walked  as  Connors  and  the 
chief  lifted  the  bound  man  away  from  the  little  room. 

With  a  jerk  he  pulled  at  the  knob-  of  the  door,  but  it 
failed  to  respond !  The  closet  was  locked.  Nothing  was 
so  particularly  wrong  about  this,  but  Dick  wished  to  get  in 
there.  He  had  not  forgotten  that  a  groan  had  come  from 
this- room  only  a  few  moments  previously. 

Bang !  Crash !  He  threw  his  weight  against  the  frail 
door,  and  it  fell  inward  as  one  of  the  panels  gave  way. 

Instantly  a  groan  came  from  beyond  the  battered  panel ! 

George  Anderson  swung  on  his  heel  and  faced  the  room. 

“What’s  that?”  he  asked  at  the  same  time  that  Ted  Les¬ 
ter  asked  the  question.  Both  boys  leaped  across  to  where 
Wide  was  frantically  tearing  out  the  frail  wood  of  the  panel. 

George,  powerful  fellow  that  he  was,  grasped  the  panel 
between  his  fingers,  gave  a  severe  yank,  and  the  half  of  the 
door  came  away  from  its  fastenings,  while  the  rest  of  it 
swung  back  on  the  hinges. 

On  the  floor,  cuddled  up  in  a  small  bundle,  lay  a  man ! 

Dick  reached  down  quickly  and  grasped  the  man  by  the 
shoulders,  straightening  him  out  on  the  floor — it  was  Ger¬ 
ald  Keating ! 
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The  boy’s  eyes  opened  and  he  groaned  again.  Dick’s 
hand  went  to  his  pulse  and  he  found  the  heart  beating 
strongly  enough.  At  least  the  boy  was  not  in  danger  of 
dying  at  once. 

“Do  you  know  us,  Keating?”  asked  Dick. 

At  this  moment  Fred  Parsons,  captain  of  the  Neptunes, 
entered  the  room  hurriedly  from  the  hallway. 

“Gerald !  Gerald  !  What’s  the  matter  with  him?”  as  he 
leaped  across  the  room  to  where  his  chum  lay  stretched  on 
the  floor. 

He  pushed  Ted  Lester  aside  in  his  eagerness  to  get  to  the 
side  of  his  friend  of  the  Neptune  Company. 

One  of  the  young  Neptune’s  eyes  was  black,  his  face  was 
much  swollen,  and  one  arm  hung  uselessly  at  his  side. 

He  was  able  to  move  the  other  and  appeared  to  have  con¬ 
sciousness,  as  he  tried  to  mumble  something  to  Fred  Par¬ 
sons. 

“Here,  Fred,  let’s  carry  him  out  of  here  right  away  and 
send  him  to  a  doctor !  The  boy  needs  care !”  said  Dick. 

Fred  and  Dick  grasped  the  young  fellow  in  their  strong 
arms  and  carried  him  downstairs  to  the  front  stoop  as  sev¬ 
eral  more  men  started  to  enter  the  house. 

“Keating,  can  you  speak  to  me?”  asked  Dick  very  quiet¬ 
ly,  as  he  laid  the  boy  down  on  the  stoop  and  Fred  went  out 
to  seek  a  doctor. 

The  boy  grunted  that  he  could. 

“Where  are  the  rest  of  the  people?  Where  is  your  father 
and  your  mother  ?”  asked  the  young  captain. 

Keating  groaned  something  which  Dick  could  not  under¬ 
stand.  He  repeated  the  question,  but  still  the  answer  was 
unintelligible. 

Fred  Parsons  came  running  up  with  a  physician,  and 
Dick  turned  quickly  to  enter  the  house.  Up  the  steps  he 
bounded,  switching  a  button  at  the  head  of  the  steps,  and 
threw  open  the  first  door  he  saw. 

There,  on  the  bed,  lay  a  man  and  a  woman,  securely 
bound ! 

A  gag  was  set  in  the  mouth  of  each  of  them,  and  the 
bonds  which  held  them  were  strips  made  from  sheets  off  the 
very  bed  upon  which  they  lay. 

Dick  rushed  into  the  place,  grabbed  the  bulb  of  the  elec¬ 
tric  globe,  turned  on  the  light,  and  looked  at  the  two  people. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

INSANE  MAN  ESCAPES  FROM  JAIL. 

Grabbing  the  piece  of  cloth  which  held  the  gag  in  the 
man,  he  jerked  it  off  and  the  man  opened  his  eyes  immedi¬ 
ately  and  took  in  a  long,  gasping  breath. 

“Help!  Help!”  he  bawled  quickly,  not  recognizing  the 
fact  that  help  was  already  at  hand. 

Dick  turned  from  the  man,  even  though  his  husky  lungs 
were  emitting  yells  for  aid,  and  snatched  the  gag  from  the 
mouth  of  the  woman.  Then  he  tore  at  the  bonds  which  fas¬ 
tened  her  arms  and  released  her  as  the  chief  came  running 
into  the  room  with  Ted  Lester  and  Hal  Norton  at  his  feet. 

“Be  quiet,  Keating!”  bawled  the  chief,  as  the  man  on  the 
bed  was  still  yelling  for  all  he  was  worth. 


“Be  quiet,  will  you?”  gasped  Chief  Pelton,  grabbing  the 
man  by  the  arms  and  shaking  him  severely. 

The  woman,  Mrs.  Keating,  was  perfectly  composed.  She 
seemed  to  understand  that  aid  had  come  to  them,  and  che 
calmly  stood  on  her  feet  and  tried  to  quiet  her  husband. 

“Tom,  please  be  quiet.  You’ll  wake  all  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,”  she  remonstrated  with  him,  but  it  was  no  use.  Yell¬ 
ing  at  the  top  of  his  voice  for  help,  the  man  struggled  to 
get  to  his  feet. 

“Tear  those  strips  off,  Dick!”  ordered  the  chief,  trying 
to  snatch  away  several  of  the  pieces  of  cloth. 

“Not  while  he’s  yelling  that  way.  There’s  something 
the  matter  with  him,  and  he  doesn’t  get  loose  until  he  stops  » 
that  infernal  yelling,”  answered  Dick. 

The  man  was  acting  as  if  he  were  demented  himself,  and 
Dick  had  had  enough  trouble  with  demented  people  for 
one  evening. 

The  chief,  worried  by  the  continued  yelling  of  the  elder 
Keating,  essayed  to  tear  off  the  strips  of  cloth,  but  Dick’s 
hand  held  him  back. 

“Don’t  take  those  off,  chief!”  he  commanded  instantly. 

“  Leave  them  there  until  he  stops  his  infernal  yelling.  He’s 
acting  like  a  crazy  man.” 

The  chief  hesitated  for  a  moment  and  then  realized  that 
Dick  might  possibly  be  right  about  this. 

Before  the  man  could  utter  many  more  yells  Dick  grabbed 
up  the  gag  which  he  had  torn  from  his  mouth  and  placed 
it  back  as  the  elder  Keating  opened  wide  his  lips  to  let  out 
a  piercing  yell  or  screech. 

“There!  Stop  that  yelling  and  you’ll  be  better  off!” 
said  Dick,  tying  a  strip  of  cloth  closely  about  the  man’s 
head  to  hold  in  place  the  gag. 

“The  fire’s  under  control,  chief.  We  may  as  well  take 
this  man  downstairs  and  let  a  doctor  take  care  of  him.” 

By  this  time  others  had  been  attracted  by  the  screams 
and  yells  of  the  man  and  hurried  up  the  steps  and  into  the 
doorway  of  the  room. 

“Stand  back,  gentlemen,”  ordered  Dick  peremptorily. 
“Stand  back,  please.  There  is  nothing  the  matter  here !” 

Chief  Sharp,  of  the  police  department,  was  now  on  hand, 
and  did  his  duty  of  sending  the  people  out  of  the  house. 

“Is  the  fire  all  out?”  he  asked  calmly  of  Young  Wide 
Awake,  and  received  an  affirmative  reply  from  Dick. 

Then  the  elder  Keating  was  lifted  from  the  floor,  whither 
he  had  struggled  from  the  bed,  and  was  placed  back  on 
the  bed. 

Dick  sent  Ted  down  to  seek  for  a  doctor,  while  Hal  went 
into  the  rear  room  to  see  about  finishing  up  the  work  of 
fire-fighting. 

•  “All  out!”  Dick  heard  the  cry  of  the  young  lieutenant, 
and  a  few  moments  later  came  the  order  of  Hal  to  his  boys 
to  reel  their  hose  and  make  ready  to  depart. 

There  was  no  need  here  for  the  captain  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Company,  and  he  departed  from  the  room,  going  below 
as  the  doctor,  Dr.  Maxon,  was  entering  with  Ted  Lester  in 
the  lead. 

“We’re  turning  in  now,  Ted,”  said  Dick,  and  the  young 
fellow  wheeled  to  return  to  the  street  with  his  captain. 

Back  at  the  engine-house  the  story  was  told  in  piecemeal 
by  several  of  the  boys  who  had,  at  different  times  during 
those  struggling  moments,  been  participants  or  spectators 
of  the  action. 
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“1  wonder  who  that  fellow  was?”  asked  one  of  the  boys. 

“He  had  a  close  resemblance  to  old  man  Keating,”  an¬ 
swered  Wide.  “At  first  1  thought  it  was  Keating,  but  he 
was  a  little  taller,  heavier,  and  he  had  different  colored  hair. 
Great  goodness,  but  he  was  strong  in  his  legs!” 

“  That's  the  way  with  people  who  are  insane,  isn’t  it?” 
asked  Darrell.  “I  ve  always  heard  they  were  exceptionally 
strong.” 


“But  what  was  the  matter  with  old  man  Keating?  He 
was  yelling  like  a  madman,  even  after  you  took  the  gag  out 
of  his  mouth,”  said  Hal  Norton. 

‘‘I  haven’t  the  slightest  idea  what  was  the  trouble  with 
him,”  answered  Dick.  “He  acted  awfully  peculiar,  but  I 
guess  he  was  just  scared  to  death.” 

“Scared  to  death!  Rot!  He  acted  like  he  was  crazy!” 
said  Hal. 

Commenting  on  the  affair,  the  boys  finished  their  dress¬ 
ing,  and  a  look  at  the  clock  told  them  that  it  was  almost 
midnight. 

“Gee!  Say,  fellows,  it’s  almost  midnight!  Any  one 
going  to  catch  the  last  cars  had  getter  be  getting  to  them !” 
yelled  Joe  Darrell.  '  / 

Grabbing  up  their  clothes  the  young  fellows  ran  out  of' 
the  engine-house,  those  who  lived  at  distances,  and  made 
for  the  cars  to  take  them  homeward. 

Dick  was  among  them,  as  was  Terry,  and  they  swung  on 
the  last  car  moving  southward  on  Main  Street. 

“Well,  Terry,  now  we’ve  got  to  go  through  the  same  place 
that  we  passed  last  night.  I  wonder  if  there’s  any  one  there 
to  stop  us  this  time.” 

Laughing  about  the  chances  of  their  being  held  up  the 
two  boys  walked  through,  but  it  might  be  said  that  each  of 
them  kept  his  eyes  peeled  for  something  to  happen.  • 

Not  many  will  pass  through  a  dark  place,  after  having 
had  trouble  there,  without  taking  a  good  look  when  the^ 
pass  that  way  again. 

The  next  day  being  Saturday,  the  boys  turned  into  the 
engine-house  during  the  middle  of  the  morning  to  clean  up 
the  machines. 

“Dick,  the  chief  was  up  here  a  few  minutes  ago  and 
wants  you  down  at  headquarters,”  Joe  announced  to  Young 
Wide  Awake  as  that  boy  walked  into  the  house. 

“Did  he  say  what  he  wanted,  or  give  any  hint?”  asked 
Dick. 

“No,  he  didn’t  say,”  replied  Joe  with  a  very  serious  ex¬ 
pression  to  his  face,  “but  you  needn’t  be  surprised  to  be 
fired  from  the  department  for  half  a  dozen  things.  In  the 
first  place  you  mistreated  Keating  at  the  fire  late  yesterday 
evening,  you  handled  a  man  very  roughly  last  night  and 
then  you  tied  old  man  Keating  up  with  a  piece  of  sheet  and 
wouldn’t  let  him  talk  last  night.  The  chief  has  consulted 

with  me  about  it - ”  but  before  he  got  any  further  he 

turned  to  find  that  Wide  had  gotten  out  of  the  engine-house. 

“Well,  I’ll  be  blowed!”  he  said  to  himself.  “That  fel¬ 
low  walked  out  of  here  and  left  me  talking  to  myself.  Now, 
wouldn’t  that  come  and  get  you?” 

“.Shure,  something  ought  to  come  and  git  you!”  said  a 
voice  from  beneath  the  engine. 

“Is  that  the  official  map  of  Ireland  talking  under  there?” 


asked  Joe. 


“Kedad,  it’s  wan*  Oirish  gintleman  saying  something  to 
noth  mg!”  came  the  voice  from  below. 
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“I  think  I'll  just  irrigate  the  map  of  Ireland,”  said  Joe 
very  quietly  and  calmly,  as  he  picked  up  a  bucket  of  water 
and  dashed  it  beneath  the  engine. 

“Say!”  came  the  voice  from  below  the  engine,  and  there 
was  plenty  of  lung-power  behind  the  yell.  “What's  going 
on  up  there?  What  the' deuce  ar-re  you  doing?  D’ye  sup¬ 
pose  Oi’m  a  par’rt  av  this  engine?” 

“What’s  that?”  asked  Joe,  calmly  reaching  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  bucket  of  water  and  hurling  it  beneath  the  engine. 
“The  wheels  of  this  machine  should  be  thoroughly  washed. 
Captain  Dick  Halstead  said  so!”  exclaimed  Joe. 

At  this  moment  a  red  head  showed  from  beneath  the  en¬ 
gine  and  a  pair  of  laughing  eyes  peered  up. 

“Bedad,  if  Oi  wasn’t  so  busy  washing  these  bearings  back 
here  and  minding  this  bottom  Oi’d  shure  come  out  there 
and  git  ye!”  said  Terry  Rourke.  “Oi’ll  fix  ye  yit!” 

With  this  the  rest  of  the  body  of  the  Irish  lad  came  from 
under  the  engine,  and  Joe  stepped  back. 

“I  think  I  heard  a  voice  calling  to  me  from  Main  Street,” 
said  Joe,  walking  toward  the  door  and  out  to  the  side¬ 
walk. 

Terry  climbed  out  from  beneath  the  engine  and  surveyed 
himself. 

“Shure,  Oi’m  certain  you  heard  a  voice  calling  you! 
You’d  betther  be  hearing  something  calling  you,  for,  shure, 
Oi’ll  fix  you  so  no  wan  will  want  to  call  you !”  as  Terry 
shook  a  fist  at  the  retreating  Darrell. 

Hal  Norton  walked  into  the  engine-house  at  that  moment 
and  spied  the  Irish  lad. 

“  Gee  !  What’s  the  matter  with  you  ?”  he  exclaimed. 

“Just  been  taking  his  semi-annual  bath!”  came  a  voice  . 
from  the  open  door,  and  Terry  shook  his  fist  again  at  young 
Darrell. 

While  this  was  going  on  Dick  Halstead  was  on  his  way 
to  the  office  of  the  chief,  eager  to  know  what  the  matter 
might  be  that  he  was  called  to  headquarters  so  early  in  the 
morning. 

“Good-morning,  Dick!”  called  out  the  chief  as  Dick  en¬ 
tered.  “Have  a  seat.  Got  my  message,  eh?”  as  he  wheeled 
about  in  his  big  chair  to  address  the  young  fellow. 

“Well,  I  didn’t  have  anything  so  very  important  to  say 
to  you.  Just  knew  it  was  Saturday  and  wanted  to  gossip 
shop  with  you  a  little  while,”  went  on  the  chief.  “Of 
course,  the  first  bit  of  news  is  about  .this  fellow  who  tried  to 
do  the  Keatings  up  last  night.  Do  you  know  who  he  is?” 

“I  haven’t  the  slightest  idea,”  said  Dick. 

“Well,  of  course,  we  are  not  certain  about  it,  and  we 
can’t  get  her  to  say  a  word,  but  I’m  thinking  that  that  fel¬ 
low  must  be  some  relative  of  old  man  Keating’s.” 

“I  remarked  the  resemblance  last  night,”  answered  Dick. 

“Well,  then,  you  know  about  as  much  as  I  do,”  smiled 
the  chief.  “I  made  the  guess  because  I  saw  the  strong  re¬ 
semblance.  But  I  wonder  what  the  fellow  was  doing  up 
there?  I  never  heard  of  a  crazy  man's  being  kept  in  a 
house  without  some  guard.” 

“Maybe  he  just  arrived.  It’s  possible  that  he’s  been  con¬ 
fined  somewhere  and  that  he  broke  out  of  there.  Has  the 
other  department,”  pointing  toward  the  police  chief’s  office, 
“received  any  notice  of  an  escaped  lunatic?” 

“None  that  I  know  of,”  answered  Pelton.  “That  does 
look  like  the  most  feasible  idea,  though.  But  I  wonder 
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how  the  fellow  ever  got  here  without  attracting  some  at¬ 
tention  ?” 

“Too  shrewd  to  display  any  of  his  crazy  characteristics 
until  he  got  where  he  wanted  to  go.  That’s  what  I’ve  read 
— that  a  crazy  man,  who  wishes  to  go  some  place,  will  act 
almost  sane  until  he  gets  there.” 

“But,  great  goodness.  Did:,  the  fellow  was  wildly  insane. 
I  never  saw  or  heard  of  a  man  who  was  so  wild.  The  fel¬ 
low  would  kill  any  one  he  could  reach  last  night.  You  two 
boys  played  in  luck  to  get  him  so  quickly.” 

“How  about  old  man  Keating?  Has  the  doctor  any¬ 
thing  to  say  about  the  way  he  was  acting  last  night?”  asked 
Dick. 

“Doc  Maxon  says  it  is  overwrought  nerves  from  fear,” 
replied  the  chief.  “He  acted  mighty  queerly  last  night, 
didn’t  he?  Acted  as  if  he  was  as  crazy  as  the  other- fel¬ 
low.  And  this  morning  Mrs.  Keating  is  broken  down  with 
grief  and  no  one  can  get  a  word  out  of - ” 

“Say,  chief!  Chief!”  came  a  yell  from  outside  in  the 
hallway,  as  a  man  ran  out  of  the  main  police  station  into 
the  police  chief’s  office.  “That  crazy  fellow  is  gone !  Broke 
out  of  the  window-  and  is  gone !” 

Dick  and  Chief  Pelton  leaped  to  their  feet  and  ran  to  the 
next  office. 

“Don’t  know  how  long  he’s  been  gone!  I  saw  him  in 
his  cell  an  hour  ago  when  I  offered  him  food!  Now  he’s 
gone  and  the  bars  are  all  torn  out  of  the  east  window!” 

The  insane  man  loose,  having  torn  bars  out  of  the  win¬ 
dow  !  That  showed  his  enormous  strength !  And  he  was 
free,  somewhere  in  the  city  of  Belmont ! 


CHAPTER  IX. 

DICK  CAPTURES  THE  FELLOW. 

Involuntarily  Dick  ran  to  the  door  of  the  station  and 
peered  up  and  down  the  street.  There  was  nothing  in  sight 
which  might  cause  any  one  to  believe  that  the  fellow  was  on 
the  streets. 

See  anything?”  asked  Chief  Pelton,  himself  peering  up 
and  down  the  street. 

“No,  nothing.  I  wouldn’t  be  surprised  but  what  he  has 
gone  right  back  to  that  same  house,”  muttered  Dick. 

“That’s  the  idea!  We’ll  go  up  there  and  see  if  he’s  in 
the  place!  Thats  just  about  the  way  he’d  do,  thinking 
that  his  plans  might  still  be  in  the  house!”  said  Chief 
Sharp,  leading  the  way  out  of  the  station  and  starting  to¬ 
ward  Elmira  Street. 

Instead  of  following,  Dick  dropped  back  to  the  fire  de¬ 
partment  to  get  his  hat,  intending  to  go  back'to  the  engine- 
house,  foi  the  police  could  attend  to  catching  the  insane 
man — it  was  surely  none  of  his  affair. 

Brrr-r-r !  The  telephone  in  the  police  office  was  calling 
and  there  was  none  to  answer. 

Dick  grabbed  up  the  receiver  and  replied: 

“Hello!  Police  station!  -  Yes,  police  station! 

— — — —  \\  hat.  s  that?  - -  Same  fellow  going  west  on 

Holmes  Street!  -  How  far?  -  Six  blocks! 

— — -  —  Yes!  We’ll  send  some  one  right  away!” 

He  clapped  up  the  receiver  and  ran  into  the  sergeant’s 


office.  No  one  was  there !  Over  to  the  desk  he  leaped,  threw  4 
one  of  the  drawers  open,  grasped  a  revolver  lying  there, 
threw  open  the  chambers  to  see  that  itVas  loaded,  stuck  it 
into  his  pocket  and  ran  out  to  the  front  street. 

Starting  south  on  Main  Street  toward  Holmes,  Dick  hap¬ 
pened  to  spy  a  man  on  a  fine-looking  horse. 

That  was  the  wav!  He  would  borrow  the  horse  and 

%/ 

catch  up  with  the  fellow !  Across  the  street  he  darted, 
reaching  the  man  as  he  dismounted  in  front  of  a  saddlery 
house. 

“Could  I  borrow  your  horse,  Mr.  McNeal?”  he  asked 
quickly,  grasping  the  man  by  the  arm.  “I  am  after  some 
one  and  want  to  catch  up  with  him  right  away !” 

“Certainly !  Take  good  care  of  him  and  bring  him  back 
here !”  said  the  man,  recognizing  Dick  and  knowing  that 
the  boy  was  a  good  horseman. 

With  a  bound  Dick  was  in  the  saddle,  had  his  feet  in  the 
stirrups,  his  hand  on  the  reins,  the  horse’s  head  pricked  up 
as  it  realized  a  new  rider  was  on  its  back,  and  they  turned 
and  swung  south  on  Main  Street. 

Around  the  corner  to  Holmes  Dick  turned  the  horse’s 
head,  and  then  gave  the  animal  full  rein.  He  was  on  the 
trail  of  this  fellow  and  there  was  no  time  to  lose! 

Past  the  engine-house  they  went,  Dick  and  his  mount, 
while  the  boys  of  the  company  rushed  to  the  windows  to  see 
who  it  was  riding  so  furiously. 

“It’s  Dick  Halstead!”  yelled  Hal  Norton.  “Wonder 
why  he’s  riding  so  fast !  Gee !  Look  at  him  !  He’s  going 
to  beat  the  band !” 

And  Dick  was  going  to  beat  the  band.  With  his  hand 
patting  the  side  of  the  horse’s  head  every  few  leaps,  he  was 
urging  it  to  its  best  speed. 

“•Hi,  there!  Hi,  there!”  a  man  yelled  from  a  corner 
drug-store  about  six  blocks  west  on  Holmes  Street,  and  Dick 
slowed  down  to  hear  what  the  man  had  to  say. 

“He  turned  north  here  and  then  went  west  on  the  next 
street !”  directed  the  man,  pointing  the  way  to  Dick. 

Wide  dug  his  heels  into  the  sides  of  the  horse,  turned  its 
head  to  the  north,  sped  to  the  next  corner  and  wheeled  west¬ 
ward  again. 

The  man  was  not  in  sight — but  this  road  led  straight  to 
the  front  gate  of  the  Lester  home ! 

pigging  his  heels  again  into  the  horse’s  side,  the  boy 
urged  his  mount  forward,  and  it  leaped  away  in  pursuit 
of  the  man. 

Block  after  block  went  from  under  the  hoofs  of  the  ani¬ 
mal,  and  Dick’s  eyes  kept  ahead,  searching  for  the  fellow. 

There !  Was  that  he?  Dick  leaned  forward  on  his  horse 
and  peered  into  the  distance,  for  he  thought  he  saw  a  man 
running  across  the  road  toward  the  hedgerows  which  sur¬ 
rounded  the  extensive  yard  of  the  Lesters. 

“By  George,  that’s  some  one  going  over  there  all  right!” 
he  commented  to  himself,  half  aloud,  as  he  again  dug  in 
his  heels,  and  the  horse  leaped  at  a  faster  pace  toward" the 
west. 

I  he  hoofs  of  the  good  old  animal  pounding  steadily  and 
hard  on  the  smooth  road,  they  went  along  at  a  furious  gait, 
reaching  the  Lester  grounds  just  a  few  seconds  after  Dick 
saw  the  man  enter  the  south  end. 

I  p  the  road  they  went,  to  the  driveway,  reaching  the 
gate,  which  Dick  turned  without  leaving  the  saddle"  and* 
then  into  the  grounds. 
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W  ith  a  bound  he  was  off  the  horse,  the  reins  were  over 
its  head  in  \\  estern  fashion,  and  he  ran  for  the  side  porch 
of  the  house. 

Help !  Help  !  a  voice  from  within  just  then  sent  up  a 

wail  for  aid. 

The  fellow  was  there !  He  had  done  good  following ! 

Help  !  Help  !  He - ”  and  the  voice  stopped. 

Dick  threw  all  his  weight  against  the  door,  but  it  did  not 

yield. 

Leaping  from  the  porch  he  darted  for  the  front  entrance 
to  the  house,  running  up  the  steps  of  the  broad  veranda 
and  going  through  the  library  which  faced  on  that  side. 

“Help  !  Help  !”  came  the  scream  of  a  different  voice. 

The  fellow  had  silenced  one  and  was  attacking  another ! 

Dick  leaped  across  the  polished  floor  of  the  library, 
reached  the  main  hall  of  the  house  and  darted  for  the  stair¬ 
way  leading  to  the  second  floor,  whence  came  the  cries  for 
aid. 

Bounding  up  two  at  a  time  he  reached  the  head  and 
turned  to  the  front  of  the  house. 

Just  then  came  a  cry  for  help  in  a  weak  voice,  and  Dick 
recognized  the  voice  of  his  sweetheart. 

Bursting  into  the  room  he  saw  the  big  fellow  holding 
three  of  the  women  down,  Mrs.  Lester,  Kitty  and  Amy 
Moulton ! 

Jerking  out  his  revolver,  Dick  lifted  it  to  fire  at  the  fel¬ 
low  just  as  the  man  turned  and  saw  the  boy  and  the  weapon. 

With  a  leap  the  maniac  rushed  at  Dick,  reaching  for  the 
lifted  weapon  as  Dick  pulled  the  trigger. 

Bang !  The  explosion  of  the  cartridge  filled  the  room, 
and  the  women  all  screamed  as  they  struggled  to  their  feet 
and  tried  to  get  to  the  door. 

At  the  same  instant  Dick  released  his  hold  on  the  gun 
when  his  arm  was  caught  and  ducked  low  to  tackle  the  man 
in  football  fashion. 

Bump!  To  the  floor  the  fellow  went,  and  the  revolver 
rolled  out  of  his  grasp  as  he  tried  to  save  himself. 

Like  a  stroke  of  lightning  Dick  was  reaching  for  the 
weapon,  secured  it,  and  turned  again  at  the  fellow,  though 
he  himself  was  on  one  knee. 

The  man  grabbed  at  Dick  as  he  began  to  rise  to  his  feet 
and  managed  to  grip,  the  boy  by  one  shoulder. 

Bang !  Dick  pulled  the  trigger  of  the  gun  as  he  pointed 
it  around  at  the  maniac,  and  the  fellow  howled  with  pain  as 
the  blood  spurted  in  a  great  stream  from  the  man’s  arm. 

Leaping  to  his  feet,  forgetful  of  everything  but  his  es¬ 
cape,  the  maniac  rushed  to  the  door  and  started  for  the 
stairway. 

Dick  dashed  after  him,  raised  the  revolver,  and  was  about 
to  fire,  as  he  caught  sight  of  Kitty  right  beyond  the  man, 
running  across  the  lower  hall  toward  the  front  door. 

Spying  her,  the  man  made  for  her  with  all  his  speed, 
taking  the  last  five  steps  at  a  single  bound ! 

Kitty  grabbed  the  knob  of  the  door,  it  would  not  give,  for 
the  door  was  locked,  and  she  turned  to  flee  in  another  di¬ 
rection. 

The  maniac,  with  a  howl  of  glee,  though  it  came  in  a  gut¬ 
tural  tone,  grasped  the  young  girl  in  his  arms  and  picked 
her  from  the  floor,  starting  out  of  the  library  door  on  a 

dead  run. 

Dick  turned  the  comer  of  the  upper  balustrade  and  came 
down  the  step-  behind  the  fellow  at  full  speed,  reaching  the 


bottom  just  as  the  maniac  ran  through  the  library  door  to 
the  side  of  the  veranda. 

At  the  doorway  the  man  spied  the  horse  outside,  dropped 
Kitty  to  the  floor  of  the  porch  and  darted  down  the  steps  to 
reach  the  animal. 

Bang!  Dick  fired  again,  for  the  fellow  seemed  to  be 
going  well  with  that  first  bullet  in  his  arm. 

With  a  howl  of  pain  the  maniac  turned  and  seemed  about 
to  rush  back  up  the  steps  at  Wide,  but  the  boy  saw  that  the 
man’s  right  arm  was  now  entirely  useless.  Two  balls  had 
ploughed  their  way  into  the  limb  and  Dick  knew  that  his 
was  the  upper  hand. 

Swinging  suddenly  about,  the  man  dashed  across  the 
short  stretch  of  grass  to  the  horse,  leaped  upon  its  back 
and  started  out  of  the  yard. 

Dick  raised  his  gun  again  and  fired. 

Bang !  Kitty  screamed  as  she  saw  the  deliberateness  of 
the  boy  in  this  deed,  and  at  the  same  time  she  saw  the  man 
totter  from  the  horse  and  fall  to  the  ground. 

Off  the  veranda  Dick  went  at  a  bound,  racing  across  the 
grass  to  the  fellow  who  was  trying  to  get  to  his  feet. 

That  third  ball  had  entered  his  leg  and  had  probably 
broken  the  bone. 

“Call  up  the  police  station  and  tell  them  that  Dick  Hal¬ 
stead  has  that  crazy  fellow !”  yelled  Wide  to  Kitty,  who 
stood  on  the  veranda,  shaking  as  with  ague,  fearful  to  move. 

“Kitty !  Don’t  you  hear  me?”  he  yelled  again,  this  time 
pleadingly.  “Please  call  up  No.  9  and  tell  them  that  I 
have  the  fellow !” 

Wide  started  back,  but  Kitty  nodded  suddenly,  seeming 
to  regain  possession  of  her  faculties,  and  darted  into  the 
library. 

Dick  turned  and  stood  over  the  man,  who  was  rolling  his 
eyes  almost  out  of  sight,  so  far  did  they  turn  back  into  his 
head,  and  was  no  longer  attempting  to  reach  his  feet. 

“Ah!  They’ll  get  my  plans  now  and  I’ll  be  robbed! 
They’ve  shot  me  down  in  cold  blood !  But  I’ll  get  well ! 
I’ll  get  well !  And  then — then  I’ll  show  them  that  they 
can’t  use  nly  plans !”  the  man  groaned. 

“We’re  not  going  to  steal  your  plans,”  said  Wide,  trying 
to  humor  the  man.  “We’re  going  to  help  you  build  that 
airship!  We’ll  go  in  together  and  build  it!” 

On  the  instant  the  man’s  eyes  ceased  to  roll  and  he  looked 
at  Wide  with  a  glance  of  keenness  and  sharpness  of  which 
any  sane  business  man  might  well  be  proud,  so  searching 
was  it. 

“  You’ll  help  me  build  the  ship  ?”  he  asked,  speaking  very 
slowly,  and  this  time  the  voice  was  not  buried,  as  before,  in 
his  throat. 

“Of  course,  I’ll  help  you  build  it!”  answered  Wide,  hop¬ 
ing  that  he  could  keep  the  fellow  busy  on  this  topic  until 
help  should  arrive. 

“Then  we’ll  go  to  Paris  and  take  the  grand  medal  from 
the  Aero  Club?”  asked  the  man.  “Well  take  all  the  prizes! 
They’re  the  greatest  plans  ever  conceived !  I’ve  found  the 
wav  to  mount  into  the  air  like  a  bird — without  gas  or  bal¬ 
loon  !” 

“I’ve  looked  over  the  plans  and  they're  the  best  that  I 
ever  saw,”  replied  Dick,  going  still  further  in  his  deception 
and  humoring  of  the  man. 

Like  a  flash  the  fellow  opened  his  eyes  in  surprise  and 
peered  at  Dick. 
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“Where  did  you  get  the  plans?  I  thought  I  hid  them  so 
that  no  one  could  find  them!  Where  did  you  get  them? 
Where  are  they?”  and  so  excited  did  he  become  that  he 
tried  to  rise  to  his  feet  and  grasp  Dick. 

“That's  all  right,  old  man,”  answered  Young  Wide 
Awake,  backing  out  of  reach  of  the  man.  “You  are 
awfully  absent-minded.  You  told  me  yesterday  where  they 
were  and  I  put  them  back  after  I  looked  at  them,  like  I 
told  you  I  would  do!” 

“Huinph !”  as  he  fell  back  again  to  the  ground.  “I  beg 
your  pardon.  I  did  tell  you  where  they  were,  but  I  had 
forgotten.  You  know,  there  have  been  so  many  seeking  for 
them  that  I  didn’t  think  of  having  told  you.” 

Cold  chills  went  up  and  down  Dick’s  back  as  he  realized 
how  serious  this  man  seemed  to  be.  He  was  speaking  as 
if  he  knew  exactly  what  he  had  said  and  as  if  he  was  the 
drawer  of  plans  for  an  airship. 

They  were  silent  for  a  moment  and  by  this  time  Kitty 
again  came  to  the  veranda  and  looked  across  the  lawn  to 
where  Dick  stood  beside  the  man,  his  revolver  now  in  his 
pocket. 

"Did  you  telephone?”  asked  the  boy,  looking  up  at  her. 

Kitty  nodded,  and  the  man  grunted  something  under  his 
breath,  to  which  Dick  turned  quickly. 

“What  did  you  say,  old  man  ?”  asked  the  boy  kindly. 

“  Who  did  you  telephone  for  ?  I  am  not  hurt  much  !  It 
was  only  a  short  fall,  but  the  machine  isn’t  hurt  much, 
is  it?” 

Dick’s  quick  mind  grasped  the  change  in  the  fellow’s 
mental  attitude.  Insane  as  he  was,  he  now  thought  that  he 
had  fallen  from  his  flying-machine  and  that  he  was  slightly 
injured,  though  the  machine  was  safe. 

“No,”  he  replied  to  the  man,  “the  machine  isn't  hurt  at 
all.  You  fell  out  here  when  you  were  passing  over  and 
tried  to  come  too  close.  You  bumped  into  a  tree.” 

'The  man  smiled  sanely  enough  and  looked  at  Dick  with 
an  amused  air. 

“They  didn’t  think  I’d  be  able  to  do  it,  did  they?  I’ve 
been  laughing  at  them  ever  since  that  conference  the  other 
night.  I  knew  I  had  the  only  dirigible  machine  made,  but 
I  couldn’t  convince  them.  Now  I’ve  proved  it  to  them.” 

As  Dick  was  about  to  answer  he  saw  a  movement  beyond 
the  hedgerows  and  there  came  in  sight  three  men,  the  chief 
of  police,  Connors  and  the  man  of  the  drug-store  who  had 
telephoned  to  the  station  and  who  had  directed  him  to  fol¬ 
low  the  man. 

“Come  right  in,  doctor!”  called  Dick,  still  deceiving  the 
man.  “Here  he  is!  I  think  he  just  fell  a  short  distance 
and  you  can  fix  him  up  !” 

“  Em  so  glad  you  came,  Doc,”  said  the  man  with  a  smile. 
“My  partner  and  I’ve  been  waiting  for  you.” 


CHAPTER  X. 

SKIP’S  JOKE  ON  THE  FAKER. 

“Kitty,  would  you  please  direct  one  of  the  servants  to 
bring  out  a  carriage  and  we’ll  take  this  man  down  in  that?” 
asked  Dick. 


Jle  had  left  *the  man  in  charge  of  the  police  and  had 
walked  over  to  the  veranda  to  speak  with  the  young  lady. 

At  once  she  gave  orders  to  one  of  the  men  servants  who 
had  come  around  the  corner  of  the  house,  attracted  by  the 
screams  and  cries  and  then  by  the  pistol  shots. 

While  this  was  being  done  Dick  and  Kitty  talked  in  low 
tones  on  the  veranda,  Kitty  asking  about  the  man  and  Dick 
telling  of  the  trouble  which  had  been  experienced  the  eve¬ 
ning  before. 

Then  Mrs.  Lester  came  cautiously  out,  and  Dick  asked 
how  she  felt,  to  which  she  responded  that  it  was  nothing  but 
a  bad  case  of  fright. 

“But  Amy  is  not  faring  so  well,”  she  said  in  a  low  tone. 
“She  is  in  her  room,  very  much  on  her  neryes.  I  think  we 
will  have  to  send  for  a  doctor  if  she  doesn’t  stop  her  hys¬ 
terical  crying  in  a  little  while.” 

At  this  announcement  Kitty  hurried  upstairs  to  see  her 
dear  friend.  \ 

“Did  he  injure  Amy?”  asked  Dick.  “It  might  be  that 
in  his  rough  handling  of  you  people  he  might  have  hurt 
her.” 

“No,  I  think  not.  He  wasn’t  trying  to  hurt  us.  He 
told  us  that  he  was  going  to  take  us  up  in  the  airship  in  a 
little  while  and  told  us  not  to  be  frightened.  He  didn’t 
try  to  hurt  us.  When  you  got  to  that  room  we  had  evi¬ 
dently  gone  up  in  the  airship  and  he  was  trying  to  keep  us 
from  jumping  out.” 

“That  is  the  point  of  his  insanity,  evidently,”  replfed 
Dick,  nodding  to  the  fellow  who  lay  still  on  the  grass  plot. 
“I  just  had  a  talk  with  him  and  agreed  to  go  in  as  a  part¬ 
ner  on  the  airship  scheme.” 

Mrs.  Lester  smiled  a  little  and  shook  her  head  in  pain  as 
she  thought  of  the  poor  demented  fellow  out  there. 

“Will  they  take  him  to  an  asylum?”  she  queried. 

“I  suppose  so.  He  must  have  escaped  from  one,  for  no 
one  in  town  knows  anything  of  him.” ' 

“How  did  you  come  to  know  he  was  out  here?  How  did 
you  come  out  here  at  all  at  this  time  of  day?”  she  asked. 

Dick  then  told  her  of  the  man’s  escapade  of  the  night 
previous  and  how  he  had  escaped  from  the  jail  during  the 
morning.  Then  he  told  of  the  telephone  message  and  of 
his  getting  the  horse  and  making  the  trip  in  pursuit  of  the 
man. 

“That  must  have  been  quite  exciting!”  she  exclaimed, 
perfectly  herself  again,  now  that  she  had  obtained  some 
fresh  air  and  saw  the  man  in  the  hands  of  the  police. 

The  carriage  drove  up  and  the  police  placed  the  injured 
man  inside,  Dick  leaving  the  veranda  and  mounting  his 
horse  for  the  return  trip. 

By  this  time  a  small  gathering  of  people  from  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  had  congregated  without  the  gate,  attracted  by  the 
shots,  and  were  asking  many  questions  about  the  man  in  the 
carriage. 

“Dick,  will  you  ride  ahead  and  get  the  doctor  ready?” 
asked  the  chief. 

Whereupon  Wide  rode  out  of  the  gate  ahead  of  the  car¬ 
riage  and  galloped  toward  the  town,  stopping  at  Dr.  Max- 
on  s  and  asking  that  lie  put  in  his  appearance  at  police 
headquarters  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  injured  man. 

“How  is  Mr.  Keating  making  out?"  he  asked.  “  Vnd 
Gerald?” 

Mi.  Keating  is  not  in  very  good  shape,"  answered  the 
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thing.  I  don  t  know  what  the  trouble  is,  though  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  nervousness  or  hysteria. 
Gerald  is  getting  on  fairly  well,  though  he  was  roughly 
treated.” 

“Will  Gerald  be  out  soon?”  asked  Dick. 

“Oh,  yes,  hell  be  able  to  go  out  this  evening,  if  every¬ 
thing  goes  on  well.  He’ll  be  wearing  a  few  bandages,  but 
otherwise  there  isn't  a  thing  wrong  with  him.” 

While  the  doctor's  auto  was  being  gotten  ready  Dick  gal¬ 
loped  on  toward  town,  leaving  his  horse  at  the  saddlery 
shop  and  leaving,  too,  a  message  of  thanks  for  the  use  of 
the  animal. 

At  the  police  station  the  wounds  of  the  insane  man  were 
dressed,  two  in  the  right  arm  and  one  in  the  left  leg.  The 
doctor  pronounced  them  as  of  little  consequence. 

“He  is  violently  insane,  though,”  said  the  doctor  to  the 
chief  and  Wide  in  the  private  office  of  the  chief  after  he 
had  attended  the  man.  “He  should  be  guarded  very  care- 
fully,  else  he  ll  cause  trouble  to  some  one.  His  principal 
trouble  is  a  fear  that  some  one  is  going  to  steal  certain 
plans  of  an  airship  that  he  has  invented.” 

Then  Dick  related  the  conversation  which  he  had  with 
the  man,  and  the  others  listened  with  the  greatest  interest, 
more  especially  the  doctor. 

ell,  the  thing  that  must  be  done,  now  that  you  cannot 
discover  any  relatives,  is  to  have  the  man  adjudged  insane 
at  the  earliest  moment  and  send  him  to  the  State  asylum. 
He’s  dangerous  in  this  station.” 

With  this  the  doctor  left  the  office,  and  the  chiefs,  Con¬ 
nors  and  Wide  fell  to  discussing  the  man  and  the  entire 
affair. 

“What  gets  me,”  said  Connors  after  a  little  while,  “is 
that  Keatipg  has  evidently  gotten  out  of  his  head  and  noth¬ 
ing  of  any  definite  nature  can  be  learned  about  this  fellow. 
Gerald  says  he  doesn’t  know  anything  and  Mrs.  Keating  re¬ 
fuses,  absolutely  to  talk  about  it  until  Mr.  Iveating  is  better. 
The  whole  thing  carries  an  air  of  mystery  about  it.” 
s  With  this  Chief  Sharp  agreed.  He,  too,  had  tried  to  get 
something  from  Mrs.  Keating  and  her  son,  but  neither 
would  say  a  word.  Gerald  merely  said  that  he  was  at¬ 
tacked  in  his  room  as  he  was  preparing  to  dress  for  the 
street  and  that  he  knew  nothing  further. 

Mrs.  Keating  would  not  even  discuss  the  matter,  always 
saying  that  she  had  something  else  to  think  of  in  the  illness 
of  her  husband. 

And  that  is  the  way  the  case  lay  when  Dick  walked  out 
of- the  station  at  noon  to  get  a  lunch  and  to  go  around  to 
the  engine-house. 

“Gee,  Dick!  Where  were  you  going  a  while  ago  on  that 
horse?”  asked  Hal,  the  first  boy  he  met  as  he  left  the  sta¬ 
tion. 

“Going  out  to  take  a  little  ride,”  replied  Dick.  “Haven’t 
you  heard  of  the  midday  ride  of  Paul  Revere?  Well,  you 
ought  to  get  some  one  to  tell  you  the  story.” 

Hal  asked  again  about  the  ride  and  Dick  told  him  briefly 
of  the  e-cape  of  the  man  and  the  chase  which  was  made  to 
recapture  him. 

“What’s  that  up  there?  Looks  like  some  one  is  having 
a  fight!”  exclaimed  Dick,  pointing  to  the  next  corner. 

The  two  boys  hurried  to  the  spot,  where  a  considerable 
crowd  had  gathered  to  see  a  faker  telling  how  a  man  might 


become  strong  and  muscular  in  six  weeks  by  the  use  of  the 
particular  appliances  which  he  had  for  sale. 

“And  now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,”  said  the  faker,  “if 
one  of  you  will  step  right  this  way  I  will  show  how  this 
wonderful  appliance  strengthens  the  muscles.  Will  one  of 
you  young  men  step  this  way  ?  I  want  to  show  our  friends 
here  that  a  child  may  use  this  appliance  without  doing  any 
harm  to  himself  or  to  the  appliance.” 

At  once  there  was  a  stir  in  the  crowd  and  one  of  the 
young  fellows  stepped  up — it  was  Skip,  the  mascot  of  the 
Washington  Company. 

“Ha!  my  young  man,  I’m  very  glad  to  see  you.  You 
look  like  you  need  some  of  this  sort  of  exercise.” 

Skip  was  wearing  an  expression  as  of  a  person  who  was 
completely  fagged  out,  worn  by  hard  work  or  poor  food  or 
the  half-dozen  other  causes  of  poor  health. 

Wide  smiled  broadly  as  he  saw  the  boy  and  wondered 
what  Skip  was  about  to  do.  The  faker  lifted  the  boy  easily 
to  a  table  and  then  turned  to  the  crowd,  pointing  to  the  boy 
beside  him:. 

“This  young  man  is  certainly  in  need  of  something  of 
this  kind.  He  needs  development.  He  is  undergrown.  He 
needs  to  be  pulled  out — to  be  exercised !” 

Very  solemnly  Skip  bowed  his  acknowledgment  of  the 
case. 

He  caught  sight  of  Dick  and  Hal  standing  together  at 
the  edge  of  the  crowd  and  winked  very  broadly  at  them. 

“How,  I’m  going  to  ask  this  young  man  to  take  this  ap¬ 
pliance  and  use  it  after  he  has  rolled  up  his  sleeves  to  show 
his  muscles.  My  boy,”  addressing  Skip,  “will  you  please 
fake  off  your  coat?” 

Skip  divested  himself  of  the  coat,  laid  it  to  one  side, 
and  then  rolled  back  the  sleeves  of  his  shirt. 

“  That’s  the  idea !  My  boy,  you  have  no  development 
whatever  !  You  need  it  worse  than  any  boy  I’ve  seen  lately. 
Here,  we’ll  have  to  weaken  this  appliance  so  that  you  can 
stretch  it.  You  could  never  pull  the  stout  ones  at  all !” 

The  man  applied  his  fingers  to  certain  screws  in  the  ap¬ 
pliance  and  weakened  it  so  that  Skip  could  use  it. 

Handing  over  the  handles  to  the  young  mascot,  he  turned 
again  to  the  audience  in  the  street. 

“How,  I  am  going  to  ask  this  young  man  to  pull  back 
very  stiffly  against  this  machine  and  I  want  you  to  notice 
what  an  exertion  it  is  for  him !” 

Skip  made  a  slight  struggle,  saw  that  the  people  were 
staring  in  amazement  at  him,  and  then,  of  a  sudden,  he 
gave  a  severe  jerk  to  the  machine,  bringing  in  all  his  young 
strength,  for  Skip  was  a  powerfully  built  little  fellow,  and 
the  machine  suddenly  snapped  under  the  force. 

“Gee !  Say,  mister,  I  didn't  mean  to  do  dat !”  exclaimed 
Skip,  not  frightened,  but  appearing  to  be  very  much  afraid 
of  the  man. 

With  several  kinds  of  surprise  exhibited  on  his  face  the 
man  looked  at  Skip  and  then  at  the  machine  which  was  ly¬ 
ing  uselessly  on  the  broad  table  which  had  been  erected  for 
the  faker  to  carry  on  his  sale. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,  my  boy.  I  must  have  adjusted  that 
wrongly.  I  entirely  misjudged  you.  I  shall  fix  it  again, 
and  we’ll  try  once  more.  That’s  all  right !  It’s  not  hurt 
at  all !” 

With  which  the  man  gathered  ibe  parts,  of  the  appliance 
together  and  spent  several  moments  readjusting  it,  all  the 


pnvsicaan. 


“He  seems  to  be  affected  mentally  about  some- 
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time  talking  and  gesticulating  so  as  to  hold  the  attention  of 
the  audience. 

“ There!  Now  we  have  it!  Now,  my  boy,  take  hold  of 
these  handles  and  we’ll  try  once  again!” 

Skip  looked  down  at  Wide  and  Hal,  and  once  again  he 
winked. 

“Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  adjusted  just  exactly 
to  suit  the  strength  of  this  boy.  That  is  one  of  the  finest 
things  about  this  machine — you  may  adjust  it  exactly  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  any  . person,  young  or  old.  You 
will  notice  how  beautifully  this  works  this  time.  I  have  it 
fixed  so  that  it  will  work  perfectly !” 

Y  ith  this  he  nodded  to  Skip,  and  the  boy  started  easily 
to  work  the  machine,  drawing  with  only  his  partial  strength 
on  the  handles. 

Suddenly  he  threw  all  his  strength  into  the  work,  and  the 
same  thing  happened  as  before — the  handles  flew  out  of 
the  sockets,  the  ropes  dropped  to  the  ground,  the  bands 
flew  back,  and  the  machine  was  dismantled. 

“Yes!  You  had  that  working  beautifully — perfectly!” 
yelled  some  one  in  the  crowd,  and  the  others  sent  up  a  cheer¬ 
ing  laugh. 

“Just  one  of  the  mistakes  I’ve  made!  That’s  all,  my 
friends!”  answered  the  man,  rapidly  stooping  and  again 
adjusting  the  machine.  This  time  he  took  more  pains  in 
fixing  the  handles  and  the  ropes. 

“Now,  there  will  be  no  mistake.  I  must  confess  that  I 
entirely  misjudged  the  strength  of  this  young  fellow.  He 
is  very  much  stronger  than  I  thought.  This  time  he  will 
have  to  do  the  work  of  a  young  man  much  older  and  larger 
than  himself  if  he  works  these  handles.  But  it  will  serve 
to  show  how  beautifully  this  machine  can  be  adjusted !” 

He  nodded  to  Skip.  The  boy  winked  at  Hal  and  Dick, 
and  then  started  slowly  at  the  pull.  Lifting  the  handles 
about  half  their  entire  distance,  he  quickly  shot  forward 
every  particle  of  his  strength,  and  with  a  loud  snap  the 
whole  machine  went  to  pieces  once  more. 

This  time  Skip  held  up  the  handle  of  the  right  side  and 
showed  the  screw  that  he  had  pressed  out  of  place. 

“louse  is  de  easies’  mark  wot  I’ve  seen!  Say,  dis  is  a 
puddn!”  he  called,  as  he  hastily  stepped  down  from  the 
platform  and  threw  the  handle  back. 

“I’ll  have  you  arrested,  you  young  brat!”  exclaimed  the 
man,  red  now  with  anger  as  he  tried  to  reach  the  boy. 

But  Skip  was  out  of  the  way,  and  he  joined  Dick  and  Hal 
as  the  two  boys  turned  and  walked  away  from  the  faker’s 
crowd,  which,  too,  was  weary  of  his  charlatanic  efforts  and 
was  dispersing. 

“Ladies  and  gentlemen  !”  yelled  the  faker,  in  an  effort  to 
draw  the  crowd  back  to  him. 

laker!  Faker!  Faker!”  yelled  several  of  the  younger 
fellows  of  the  crowd,  and  with  a  general  laugh  the  crowd 
melted  away  from  the  corner. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

IN  CHASE  OF  THE  LUNATIC. 

It  was  during  the  late  afternoon  of  Saturday  that  Dick 
strolled  out  toward  the  Lester  home,  intent  on  seeing  Kitty. 
Thinking  it  no  more  than  his  duty,  the  young  fellow 


walked  out  past  the  home  of  the  Keatings  and  dropped  in 
there  to  inquire  after  the  health  of  the  elder  man. 

Mrs.  Keating,  sobbing  and  tearful,  came  to  the  door  in 
answer  to  his  ringing  of  the  bell. 

“How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Keating?  May  I  ask  how  Mr. 
Keating  is?”  he  asked  her  very  gallantly. 

“Oh,  it’s  you,  is  it?”  and  she  almost  froze-  the  young 
fellow  up  with  the  scornful  gaze  with  which  she  met  his 
advance.  “What  are  you  doing  nosing  around  into  our 
business?  What  are  you - ” 

“I  beg  your  pardon,”  he  interrupted  her.  “I  didn’t 
think  that  I  was  doing  anything  quite  so  wrong.  I  simply 
intended  to  pay  my  respects,  and  did  not  expect  that  I 
should  be  treated  this  way.  Good-day!”  and  he  started 
down  the  steps. 

<Just  at  the  foot  he  almost  ran  into  some  one  entering 
the  yard,  whom  he  had  not  noticed  approaching. 

“Well!  What  are  you  doing  around  here?”  asked  the 
man  quickly,  and  Dick,  beneath  the  bandages  about  his  face, 
recognized  Gerald  Keating.  “Get  out  of  this  yard,  you 
hound !” 

Dick  looked  the  young  fellow  slowly  up  and  down,  from 
head  to  foot,  and  then  calmly  turned  to  go. 

Wheeling  suddenly  he  looked  back  at  the  young  fellow 
and  then  turned  again  to  go  out  the  gate  and  towards  the 
west. 

“Now,  I  wonder  what  all  the  trouble  there  is?  First  I 
am  met  by  the  old  lady  and  treated  like  I  was  a  criminal 
coming  to  steal  something  and  caught  in  the  act,  and  then 
the  young  dog  sees  me  and  has  some  things  to  say,  despite 
the  fact  that  I  did  them  a  kindness  last  night.  Oh,  well, 
I  guess  that’s  the  way  life  treats  us  if  we’re  not  always  on 
our  guard.” 

Musing  over  the  events  of  the  walk,  he  proceeded  toward 
the  home  of  the  Lesters,  arriving  there  just  at  dusk. 

“I’m  awfully  glad  to  see  3*011,  dear,”  said  Kitty  in  a  low 
tone  as  she  drew  Dick  to  one  side  and  squeezed  his  arm. 
“Amy  is  better  and  she’s  been  wanting  to  see  Hal.  So, 
won’t  you  call  Hal  up  at  the  house  and  tell  him  to  come 
out?  Of  course  she’ll  come  down  in  the  parlor  and  meet 
him.” 


“By  George!  I  forgot  completely  to  tell  Hal  that  Amy 
was  not  feeling  well !”  exclaimed  the  }*oung  captain  of  the 
Washingtons.  “  Great  goodness !  He’ll  scalp  me  when  he 
gets  hold  of  me  for  not  saying  something  about  it!” 

With  this  he  hurried  into  the  library  and  grabbed  up  the 
receiver  of  the  telephone,  getting  the  shoemaker  across  the 
street  to  call  Hal  from  the  engine-house. 


After  a  wait  of  several  minutes  he  sent  the  message  to 
Hal,  and  the  boy  promised  to  come  out  immediately. 

“By  the  way,  Dick,”  said  Hal,  as  they  finished  the  con¬ 
versation  about  the  trip  to  the  Lesters’,  “the  chief  called 
for  you  in  a  hurry  just  a  few  minutes  ago.  He  was  in  his 
buggy  and  I  told  him  where  I  thought  you  were.” 

With  that  they  hung  up  their  receivers,  for  Dick  in¬ 
stantly  expected  that  he  would  be  called  by  the  chief. 

In  this  he  was  not  far  wrong.  Almost  a  minute  after 
he  hung  up  the  receiver  the  bell  rang  loudly  and  long,  Dick 
answered,  and  the  chief  was  at  the  other  end. 


ii 


“Hello!  That  Dick?”  he  heard  the  chief  say  nervously. 
Dick?  Well,  say,  Dick,  that  fellow  is  loose  again  and 
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I  t lit? y  want  you  to  come  quick  !  They  think  that  maybe  you 
could  help  them  take  him  if  they  ever  get  on  his  trail.  He’s 
loose  and  they  think  lies  started  north  somewhere!  Con- 
^  nors  is  on  the  trail  now  and  says  he'll  telephone  as  soon  as 
he  can.” 

Before  Dick  could  answer  any  more  questions  the  chief 
hung  up,  and  he  was  left  'with  nothing  more  or  less  com¬ 
forting  than  this  hurry-up  message  to  come  to  their  aid. 

“Kitty,  the  chief  savs  that  fellow  has  gotten  loose  again 
and  they  want  me  to  help  them.  He  was  so  tractable  with 
me  that  they  think  he  would  accept  me  as  a  friend  again  if 
they  get  near  him.  Can  you  let  me  have  Sultan  real  quick  ?” 

“  Oh,  Dick,  I  don’t  want  you  to  go !  Please  don’t  go ! 
The  police  are  for  that  business.  Let  them  catch  him  and 
if  they  don't  it’s  their  fault.  They  oughtn’t  to  have  let 
him  escape.  No,  no,  Dick,  you  mustn’t  go !” 

“Suppose  I  had  thought  that  way  when  I  heard  he  had 
escaped  this  morning  ?”  said  Wide  in  response. 

At  once  the  young  lady,  it  mattered  not  how  dearly  she 
cared  for  Dick,  saw  that  she  was  cornered.  It  was  the 
quickness  of  Dick  this  morning  that  had  saved  her  from 
„  danger. 

“All  right,  dear,  but  please  promise  that  you’ll  take  care 
of  yourself,  and  that  you’ll  call  me  up  as  soon  as  you  can 
and  tell  me  you’re  all  right !”  she  answered. 

The  3’oung  fellow  promised  readily  enough,  asked  one  of 
i  the  servants  to  saddle  Sultan,  and  then  sat  with  Kitty  on 
the  front  veranda,  in  the  shade  of  some  dying  vines  which 
had  not  been  torn  away  as  yet,  and  bade  her  good-night. 

“Don’t  forget!  You’ve  promised  to  let  me  know  just  as 
soon  as  you  get  back  to  town.  And  you  promised  to  take 
care  of  .yourself !” 

With  a  kiss  as  a  good-night,  the  boy  swung  into  the  sad¬ 
dle  when  Sultan  was  brought  around,  gave  the  horse  its 
head,  and  started  out  of  the  driveway. 

“Good-bye,  Dick  !  Take  care  of  yourself  !”  were  the  last 
~  words  he  heard  from  her  as  he  turned  the  horse’s  head  to¬ 
ward  the  east-bound  road  and  dug  his  heels  into  Sultan’s 
side. 

“There’s  no  telling  which  way  the  fellow  went;  Con¬ 
nors  may  not  have  a  chance  to  call  back  over  the  ’phone,  or 
they  may  get  away  some  place  where  there  isn’t  one  handy. 
Great  goodness !  If  this  isn’t  a  wild-goose .  chase  for  me 
then  I’ll  give  it  up !” 

But  he  had  been  called  to  help  his  friends,  and  he  would 
do  it,  no  matter  how  “wild-goose”  the  chase  might  appear 

to  be. 

/  Past  one  street  after  the  other  he  went  in  his  wild  flight 
for  headquarters,  arriving  there  so  quickly  that  the  chief 
hardly  realized  he  could  have  been  at  the  Lesters’. 

♦  “Any  news  as  yet  from  Connors?”  asked  Dick,  swinging 
out  of  the  saddle  and  running  quickly  into  the  police  chief’s 
office,  where  Chief  Pelton  sat  with  Chief  Sharp. 

“Nothing  yet,  but  we’re  expecting  something  from  him 
every  minute.” 

“Which  way  did  the  fellow  start?”  asked  Young  Wide 
Awake. 

“rfhe  sergeant  says  that  he  started  toward  the  river  road, 
i  and  over  there  we  saw  some  men  who  said  they  saw  a  man 
running  at  full  speed  toward  the  north,”  answered  Chief 

Sharp. 


“But  there’s  really  no  telling  which  way  he  went?  Then 
how  do  you  expect  a  message  from  Connors?  Suppose  that 
he  gets  otft  of  telephone  distance  before  he  discovers 
anything,  how  is  he  going  to  send  back  a  message?” 
asked  the  young  Washington  captain. 

“Don’t  ever  fear  that  Connors  won’t  find  some  way  of 
getting  word  to  us  if  there’s  a  possible  chance !”  came  the 
prompt  reply. 

Then  the  trio  sat  silently  in  the  office  for  several  minutes. 
This  was  getting  tiresome  to  Young  Wide  Awake.  He  had 
been  called  in  here  to  aid  in  a  chase  and  there  wasn’t  any 
chase.  It  was  irksome. 

“No  use  of  getting  nervous  about  it,”  said  Chief  Sharp, 
catching  sight  of  the  fact  that  Dick’s  feet  were  kicking  first 
one  way  and  then  the  other.  “You  may  as  well  sit  down 
and  read  the  evening — what’s  that !”  as  some  one  knocked 
at  the  door. 

Dick  leaped  to  his  feet  and  got  to  the  door  before  either 
of  the  other  men  were  out  of  their  seats.  On  the  instant 
a  young  country  boy  took  off  his  hat  and  bowed. 

“What  is  it?  What  is  it?”  asked  Dick  very  peremp¬ 
torily. 

“Here’s  a  note,  sir,  from  some  one  up  north,”  and  the 
boy  handed  over  a  note. 

Dick  grabbed  the  note  and  tore  it  open  without  even 
handing  it  to  the  chief.  It  read : 

“Got  him  in  swramp  north  of  town  toward  Waverly.  He’s 
going  on.  I’m  in  chase.  Will  leave  paper  scattered  to 

show  at  cross  roads.  “Connors.” 

/ 

“Great  goodness,!  He’s  after  the  fellow  and  they’re  in 
the  swamp  north  of  town  toward  Waverly.  They  must  be 
off  there  to  the  west  of  the  road!”  exclaimed  Dick.  “Boy, 
how  did  you  get  here?”  he  turned  to  the  shivering  country 
lad.  “Can  you  take  me  right  back  there  where  you  met 
the  man  that  gave  you  this?” 

*“Y — yes,  sir,”  stammered  the  lad. 

“Got  a  horse?”  asked  Dick.  “How  did  you  come?” 

“Horseback,”  was  the  slow  response  of  the  boy,  for  he 
was  badly  scared  at  the  quick  words  of  Dick. 

By  this  time  the  two  chiefs  were  at  the  door,  trying  to 
ask  questions  of  the  young  fellow,  but  Dick  had  him  by  the 
arm  and  was  dragging  him  to  the"*  front  door. 

“Get  on  that  nag  of  yours  and  lead  olf !  Go  as  fast  as 
you  can,  boy,  for  we’ve  got  to  get  up  with  that  man 
soon !” 

Once  out  of  the  police  station,  with  all  its  awful  grue¬ 
someness,  the  farmer  boy,  told  to  climb  into  the  saddle, 
showed  a  different  side  of  himself.  Taking  two  or  three 
long,  rough  bounds  he  was  at  the  curb,  vaulted  into  the 
saddle,  and  had  started  toward  the  north  on  Main  Street. 

Like  a  flash  Dick  threw  himself  up,  jbrked  the  reins  from 
over  the  face  of  Sultan,  and  dug  his  heels  into  the  noble 
animal’s  side. 

They  were  off  on  the  chase — off  for  Connors  and  the  in¬ 
sane  fellow  who  was  running  away  instead  of  using  that 
airship  tjnat  he  had  planned! 

The  farmer  boy’s  mount  was  a  good  horse,  and  it  held 
well  to  the  center  of  the  road,  traveling  under  a  loose  rein 
as  the  boy  sat  straight  in  his  old-styled  saddle  and  dug  his 
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heels  now  and  then  into  the  animal’s  side  to  urge  it  onward. 

“How  far  to  the  north?”  asked  Dick',  catching  up  and 
coming  alongside. 

“About  two  miles  and  one  to  the  west,”  answered  the 
country  lad.  i 

“Is  that  where  the  swamp  is?”  again  asked  Dick. 

“Yes,  sir,  that’s  the  beginning  of  the  fewamp.  You  see, 
it  don’t  extend  very  far — only  'bout  a  half-mile.” 

Then  there  was  quiet  for  several  moments,  while  Dick 
peered  far  ahead  on  the  road,  for  they  had  now  passed  out 
of  the  city  limits  of  Belmont  and  were  on  the  county  road 
to  the  north. 

“We’re  going  to  turn  to  the  west  at  the  next  crossing,” 
said  the  lad  who  was  leading  the  way. 

Dick  reined  in  slightly  to  allow  the  other  to  have  a  per¬ 
fect  lead,  and  then  galloped  around  to  the  boy’s  side  when 
they  straightened  out  on  the  road  to  the  west. 

“About  how  much  farther?”  asked  Dick,  after  they  had 
settled  down  to  riding  along  this  new  road. 

“One  mile — half  a  mile  on  this  and  then  a  half  on  the 
road  to  the  north.” 

The  farmer  lad  seemed  to  know  that  something  very  im¬ 
portant  depended  on  this  wild  ride,  for  he  watched  closely 
that  his  mount  did  not  get  off  its  feet  and  that  they  held  to 
the  best  part  of  the  road. 

“Now,  we  turn  here  and  go  a  half  to  the  north.  That’s 
where  I  met  him !  There  was  another  man  about  a  quarter 
ahead  of  him,  and  he  was  panting  awful  hard.  .1  guess  the 
other  fellow  was  after  him.” 

Dick  listened  to  the  farmer  boy  with  a  certain  amount 
of  admiration.  Here  was  a  young  chap  of  the  country  who 
spoke  well,  enunciated  like  he  had  been  well  taught,  and, 
save  for  the  momentary  fright  at  the  station,  carried  him 
self  with  confidence. 

“Do  you  think  they  could  have  gotten  very  far?”  asked 

Dick. 

“I  don’t  think  so.  This  man  told  me  to  ride  hard  and 
I  did.  He  couldn’t  have  gotten  very  far.” 

They  rode  straight  ahead,  past  the  point  where  the  boy 
had  started  as  a  messenger  from  Connors,  and  then  fol¬ 
lowed  the  road  at  a  slower  pace. 

Dick  was  watching  for  some  sign  of  Connors,  knowing 
that  Connors  would  be  watching  for  the  coming  of  those 
from  the  station  to  whom  he  had  sent  the  note. 

The  moon  was  shining  out  in  all  its  pale  glory,  suffusing 
the  world  with  a  dull  light,  but  one  by  which  one  could 
see  far. 


CHAPTER  XII 


CONCLUSION 


The  pounding  of  the  hoofs  of  two  large  horses,  traveling 
at  a  good  pace  on  the  hard  roads,  might  be  heard  plainly 
enough. 

Suddenly  Dick  caught  sight  of  a  lonely  form  away  in  the 
distance,  on  a  slight  rise  of  the  road  to  the  north. 

Lifting  himself  out  of  the  saddle  he  tried  to  peer  ahead 
to  see  who  it  was. 

The  farmer  lad  saw  the*  same  form,  and,  too,  tried  to  see 
who  it  was. 

“Who  is  that?  Halt !  Who  is  that?”  cried  a  voice  from 
out  of  a  clump  of  bushes  three  hundred  yards  this  side  of 
the  silent  form  on  the  hill,  and  Dick  quickly  reined  in,  al¬ 
most  throwing  Sultan  back  on  his  haunches. 


“Dick!  Dick,  is  that  Dick  Halstead?”  came  again  from 
the  clump  of  bushes. 

Wide  answered  in  the  affirmative  and  dismounted,  from 
his  horse,  the  farmer  lad  also  coming  down  to  the  side  of 

his  animal.  .  - 

“That’s  he,  up  there!”  came  the  voice  from  the  clump, 

and  at  the  same  time  Connors  stepped  out  into  the  road. 

“I  thought  he  was  so  badly  injured,”  said  Dick  in  a  tone 
of  surprise.  “Didn’t  the  doctor  speak  as  if  he  were  in¬ 
jured  ?” 

“Yes,  the  doctor  said  he  was  injured,  and  the  doctor  said 
that  if  he  got  away  he  was  just  crazy  enough  not  to  pay  any 
attention  to  the  injuries,  too !”  answered  Connors. 

“Well,  how  shall  we  get  him?”  asked  Dick,  eager  to  be 

on  the  way. 

“That’s  what  we’ve  got  to  plan,”  replied  the  assistant 
chief.  “Have  you  a  weapon?  No?  Well,  take  this  one  . 
—it’s  the  only  one  I’ve  got  besides  my  own.  Here  are  the 
cartridges.  Now,  let’s  see  how  we  can  get  him. 

The  farmer  lad  stood  interestedly  by,  drawing  in  rather 
closer  when  he  heard  that  the  man  on  the  hill  was  ciaz}  . 

“Is  there  anything  I  can  do?”  he  asked  the  two,  Wideb¬ 
and  Connors. 

Connors  merely  shook  his  head  in  the  negative  and 
smiled. 

“It’s  dangerous,  my  boy,”  the  assistant  chief  took  a  no¬ 
tion  to  answer  the  lad.  “That  fellow  is  a  lunatic,  crazy  as 
can  be.  He’s  escaped  twice  now  and  it  isn't  going  to  be 
anybody’s  lovely  time  getting  him.  He’s  dangerous  and 
that’s  the  reason  there’s  nothing  you  can  do.” 

“But  I’m  not  afraid,  sir,  if  I  know  what  to  expect,”  re 
plied  the  young  fellow. 

“All  right,  my  boy,  if  you  think  you  wouldn’t  be  afraid, 
but  I’m  repeating  to  you  that  it’s  dangerous.  We’re  both 
armed  and  we  propose  to  shoot  the  first  chance  that  we  get.” 

The  farmer  lad  stood  irresolutely  in  tire  road,  his  eye 
still  on  the  form  limned  against  the  background  of  sky  up 
there  on  the  hill. 

“What’s  the  plan,  Dick  ?  We’ve  got  to  be  moving  on- him 
before  long.  He’s  posing  up  there,  waiting  for  some  one 
to  come  and  take  him.” 

Dick  stood  looking  up  at  the  man,  several  hundred  yards 
away,  trying  to  think  up  a  plan  whereby  they  could  take 
the  fellow. 

“There  is  a  chance  of  my  getting  him  on  the  strength  of 
the  friendship  which  wre  formed  this  morning,  but  the  deuce 
of  it  is  that  he  might  suddenly  recognize  nre  as  the  one  he 
had  a  fight  with  the  night  before.  That's  the  deuce  of  it 
with  these  crazy  rascals,”  said  Dick  quietly. 

“Do  as  you  please  about  that,”  answered  Connors.  “I'm 
not  going  to  ask  you  to  run  your  head  into  a  noose 
or  anything  of  that  kind.  If  you  think  you  can  get  him  by  ’ 
that  sort  of  a  trick,  why,  I'm  certainly  here  to  protect  you. 
I'll  drop  him  the  first  move  he  makes  that  don’t  suit  me.” 

“Well,  that  s  what  well  do.  1'U  sally  up  that  wav  and* 
try  to  make  friends  with  him.  Have  you  any  handcuffs?” 

Connors  dived  around  to  his  belt  and  pulled  out  two  pairs 
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whu-h  ho  had.  one  of  steel  wristbands,  the  other  of  steel 
chain  which  could  be  used  for  the  legs,  too,  if  necessary. 

"1  have  two  pairs  of  them.  That  ought  to  be  enough  to 
hold  him  if  they're  necessary  at  all  ” 

All  right.  1  m  going  to  make  the  try  and  see  if  I  can 
win  him  over.  You'll  have  to  creep  nearer  and  watch  close¬ 
ly.  The  least  move  on  my  part  will  let  you  know  that 
things  aren't  going  well.” 

^  Y  ith  this  Dick  wheeled  and  took  his  horse,  laying  his 
hand  on  the  pommel  of  the  saddle  and  vaulting  into  it. 

“Wait  a  minute  until  I  can  go  up  there  a  bit  closer,”  said 
Connors,  slipping  off  through  the  edge  of  the  brush  to- 
ward  the  man  on  the  hill.  The  fellow  was  standing  there 
like  a  statue,  not  having  moved  a  single  inch  during  this 
time. 

Y  ide  waited  and  watched  for  Connors  to  get  over  half 
the  distance,  and  then  he  sat  straighter  in  his  saddle  and 
prepared  for  the  dash. 

Digging  his  heels  hard  into  the  sides  of  Sultan,  he  dashed 
out  of  the  edge  of  the  road,  and  wheeled  up  the  slight  rise 
to  the  knoll  where  the  man  stood,  silent,  statuesque. 

Hello,  there!'’  Yide  called  out,  reining  in  as  he  ap¬ 
proached  the  silent  man  on  the  hill.  “Ive  been  looking  for 

vou  everywhere !”  ' 

•>  «/  / 

“ Why  did  you  stop  at  the  foot  of  the  hill?”  shrewdly 
asked  the  man.  / 

“The  cinch  on  my  saddle  came  loose,  and  I  had  to  fix  it 
°r  I‘d  have  been  thrown  off  if  this  old  rascal  made  a  wheel 
sidewise,”  calmly  answered  Wide,  at  the  same  time  realizing 
how  shrewd  the  man  was. 

“  YTy  are  you  looking  for  me?”  was  the  next  question. 

#  “Great  goodness,  man!  Don’t  you  know  that  you’re 
liable  to  catch  cold  in  those  injuries  you  got  to-day  when 
\our  airship  hit  the  top  of  that  tree?  You’ve  got  to  be 
more  careful  or  we’ll  not  be  able  to  carry  on  any  more  ex¬ 
periments  !” 

Experiments !  Experiments !  Who  says  experiments 
any  more  ?”  growled  the  maniac,  wheeling  and  facing  di¬ 
rectly  at  Yide.  “Why,  those  fools  refuse  to  believe  any¬ 
thing  I  tell  ’em !  They’re  a  pack  of  fools !  A  pack  of 
fools !” 

“I  know  that,  but,  great  goodness!  don’t  you  know  that 
everybody  laughed  when  Fulton  said  he  had  a  steamboat 
ready  to  float- on  the  river,  too?  You’re  not  going  to  back 
down  because  a  lot  of  these  nincompoops  won’t  believe  that 
you’ve  got  what  you  say  you  have !”  answered  Dick. 

The  man  looked  off  toward  the  incline  on  the  farther  side 
and  seemed  to  be  deeply  engrossed  in  his  own  thoughts. 
Meanwhile  Dick  sat  in  his  saddle  and  waited. 

Suddenly  the  man  wheeled  again  to  face  Dick: 

uYhy  do  they  keep  me  in  that  close  room  where  I  can’t 
get  out  and  attend  to  my  business?”  he  yelped  out. 

“My  dear  s'r,  I  asked  them  to  do  that,”  argued  Dick. 
“Jt  was  the  safest  place,  because  so  many  of  those  fellows 
wo’dd  like  to  do  away  with  you  and  get  the  plans.  It 
wasn’t  so  much  to  keep  you  in  as  it  was  to  keep  others 
out.” 

“The  plans!  The  plans!”  cried  the  man,  coming  to¬ 
ward  Dick.  “Where  are  the  plans?  I  must  have  them  at 
o  n  ee  !  Wh  e  re  a  re  they?” 

Dick  wheeled  Sultan’s  head  a  little  so  that  he  could  leave 


the  animal  easily  if  the  man  made  an  attempt  to  reach 
him. 

“I  have  them  locked  away  and  I’m  not  even  going  to  tell 
you  until  you  come  back  with  me.  You  are  endangering 
the  whole  scheme  by  this  foolish  wandering  around.  You 
had  better  come  with  me  at  once.” 

This  time  the  man  looked  shrewdly  at  Dick,  as  if  measur¬ 
ing  the  words  of  the  young  fellow. 

“You  say  you  have  the  plans?”  asked  the  maniac  slowly. 

Dick  replied  that  he  had.  Before  the  words  had  more 
than  left  his  lips  the  fellow  leaped  at  the  head  of  the  horse, 
grasped  the  bridle  firmly  and  then  reached  for  the  left  leg 
of  the  boy. 

As  quick  as  was  the  man,  Dick  dived  off  the  horse  on  the 
other  side,  and  his  revolver  leaped  out  of  his  hip  pocket. 

Behind,  him  he  heard  the  crackle  of  bushes  and  knew  that 
Connors  had  heard  and  understood — that  he  was  coming 
closer.  < 

“Give  me  those  plans!  Give  them  to  me!”  shouted  the 
man,  enraged  now,  and  coming  around  the  head  of  the 
horse. 

“Stand  where  you  are  and  we’ll  discuss  this,”  said  Dick, 
trying  to  keep  cool  and  hoping  that  the  man’s  temper  would 
disappear  after  a  moment.  “Let’s  talk  about  this  mat¬ 
ter.” 

“Talk!  Talk!  That’s  what  everybody  wants  to  do! 
Talk  !  There’s  no  talking  about  this  !  Give  me  those  plans 
or  I’ll  brain  you  right  here !”  yelled  the  madman. 

With  these  words  he  ducked  under  the  head  of  the  horse 
and  came  after  Dick. 

* 

Wide  leaped  aside  and  made* for  the  rear  of  the  animal, 
hoping  to  go  around  and  to  mount  again  before  the  man 
could,  catch  him.  But  the  fellow  was  more  shrewd  than 
Dick  was  giving  him  credit  for. 

Still  holding  to  the  reins  he  led  the  horse  in  a  circle  as 
he  ran  after  Dick,  thus  stopping  any  escape  on  the  bo}^’s 
part. 

Wide  darted  off  to  one  side  of  the  little  hill  and  turned  to 
see  what  the  man  was  doing. 

He  was  throwing  himself  into  the  saddle,  preparing  to 
ride ! 

Connors  suddenly  showed  up  in  the  road,  his  gun  raised 
at  the  man,  and  his  voice  called  out  through  the  night : 

“Halt!  Halt!” 

Swish!  The  man  dug  his  heels  into  the  horse’s  side, 
Sultan  leaped  in  air,  and  with  a  bound  started  down  the 
hill  on  the  side  to  the  north. 

Dick’s  hand  swept  upward  at  the  same, time  that  Connors 
swung  his  gun  around  and  both  men  fired  at  the  same 
time. 

Bang!  bang!  bang!  Dick  fired  twice,  and  the  man  tot¬ 
tered  in  the  saddle  for  a  moment.  His  hold  on  the  reins 
must,  too,  have  tightened  when  he  leaned  back,  for  Sultan 
almost  fell  on  his  haunches,  so  suddenly  did  lie  stop  and 
rear  back. 

The  man  toppled  from  Sultan’s  back,  and  Connors  was 
after  the  fellow  at  a  single  bound,  Dick  close  behind  him. 

Grasping  the  man  by  the  shoulders  as  he  attempted  to 
rise,  Connors  threw  his  whole  weight  on  him,  bearing 
him  to  the  ground,  as  Dick  reached  for  the  bridle  and 
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stopped  Sultan  before  the  animal  became  frightened  and 
fractious. 

At  this  juncture  the  farmer  boy  rode  onto  the  scene,  his 
horse  wheeling  as  it  reached  Connors  and  the  insane  man, 
who  were  struggling,  Connors  being  almost  bested. 

Off  the  animal  the  boy  came,  leaped  at  the  insane  man 
and  sent  his  body  down  on  the  fellow,  bearing  him  back  to 
the  ground,  and  Connors  slipped  a  pair  of  the  manacles 
over  the  legs  of  the  fellow. 

“Dick!  Dick!  Take  these  and  put  them  over  his 
wrists!”  ordered  Connors. 

Snap !  With  a  quick  movement  the  man  was  manacled 
at  the  wrists,  and  now  was  safe  from  further  trouble. 

“Now  we’ve  got  to  get  him  back  to  town  and  get  back 
there  ourselves,”  said  Connors. 

“Why  not  wait  here  for  some  one  to  come  with  a  buggy  ?” 
suggested  Wide.  “You  know  the  chief  won’t  waste  any 
time.  He’ll  get  a  horse  and  buggy  and  come  right  after 
us.  He  knows  from  the  note  about  where  it  is,  and  if  he 
heard  those  pistol  shots  he’ll  be  attracted  by  them.” 

Connors  clapped  a  hand  on  Dick’s  shoulder  and  then  let 
it  fall  to  his  pocket  to  pull  out  his  pipe  and  tobacco. 

“Dick,  did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  you’ve  got  one  first- 
class  head  on  your  shoulders?”  he  muttered. 

Dick  flushed  a  little  at  the  compliment  of  the  assistant 
chief  of  police,  who  was  not  in  the  habit  of  paying  com¬ 
pliments  to  people. 

“We’ll  just  take  a  seat  here  and  wait  for  Sharp  to  come. 
If  he  doesn't  come  we’ll  just  have  to  ask  this  boy  to  get  a 
buggy  for  us.  By  the  way,  son,  I  want  to  thank  you  a 
thousand  times  for  coming  in  when  you  did.  You  may  not 
know  it,  but  that  jump  of  yours  counted.  I  was  at>out 
all  in.” 

The  country  lad  nodded  and  smiled.  Then,  in  his  ner¬ 
vousness,  he  patted  his  horse’s  face. 

They  sat  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  and  Connors  silently 
smoked  and  waited  for  the  coming  of  any  one  else.  The 
man  in  the  manacles  lay  on  the  ground  perfectly  still. 

“By  George !  I’ve  forgotten  to  see  where  we  hit  this 
fellow,”  said  Connors,  looking  suddenly  at  the  man. 

An  examination  showed  that  the  man  had  been  hit  in  the 
shoulder  with  both  balls. 

“He’s  a  monstrously  strong  fellow,  or  he'd  never  be  able 
to  stand  all  this.  I  guess  it’s  because  lie’s  out  of  his  mind 
that  he  has  the  strength.” 

Connors  made  no  attempt  to  dress  the  wound  more  than 
to  wrap  the  arm  of  the  man’s  coat  more  closely  about  the 
shoulder. 

A  little  later  a  buggy  drove  along  the  road,  and  Wide 
called  out  to  the  driver  to  come  that  wat.  Chiefs  Sharp 
and  Felton  were  there,  each  with  a  revolver  lying  on  his 

lap. 


“You  fellows  look  like  you’re  going  out  for  game!”  ex-  ; 
claimed  Connors,  catching  the^ glint  of  the  weapons  when 
the  buggy  came  to  the  top  of  the  knoll. 

“Is  he  badly  hurt?”  was  the  first  question,  of  Chief  * 
Sharp. 

Learning  what  were  the  injuries,  the  chief  suggested  that 
they  start  back  irtimediately.  The  farmer  boy  agreed  to 
hire  out  his  horse  to  Chief  Felton,  the  injured  man  wras 
lifted  to  the  buggy  with  Sharp  and  Connors,  and  Dick 
took  his  own  mount  on  the  return. 

The  next  morning  the  man  was  sent  to  the  insane  asylum 
by  the  county. 

Old  man  Keating  was  back  in  his  right  mind,  and  the 
doctor  agreed  that  he  could  talk.  He  told  that  the  insane 
man  was  a  brother  of  his  who  had  escaped  from  the  asylum 
only  a  few  days  before,  and  that  they  had  allowed  him  to  . 
remain  in  the  house  because  they  feared  him. 

The  man  had  not. seen  Gerald,  and  when  the  boy  came 
into  the  room  that  evening  the  insane  man,  thinking  that 
he  wished  to  steal  the  plans,  probably,  leaped  at  him  and 
knocked  him  down,  putting  him  in  the  closet.  During  the 
fight  the  two  had  knocked  over  an  alcohol  lamp,  which  had 
started  the  fire. 

Then  the  man  had  gone  into  the  other  room  and  had 

bound  the  brother  and  sister-in-law. 

“I  suppose  I’ll  keep  still  about  what  I  know,  thought 
Dick.  “It’s  a  sure  thing  that  the  pocket  of  Gerald  Keat¬ 
ing’s  gray  suit  is  gone,  and  it’s  a  sure  thing  that  I  have  that 
piece  of  goods  in  my  pocket,  fiut  they’ve  had  trouble 
enough,  and  the  sooner  we  let  it  drop  the  better  it  will  be. 
Gerald  ought  to  be  a  better  boy.” 

THE  END. 


'  ) 

A  splendid  story  will  be  issued  in  this  publication  next 
week,  entitled  “YOUNG  WIDE  AWAKE'S  DEADLY 
PERIL;  OR,  GOOD  WORK  AT  AN  INSANE  ASY¬ 
LUM.”  Do  not  fail  to  read  it.  A  better  story  never  was 
written.  Remember !  This  exciting  fire  story  will  appear 
in  No.  133!  Out  next  week! 
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• 

Hunting  for  young  coyotes  is  all  the  rage  now  in  Manitoba. 
The  method  of  securing  them  is  to  take  a  collie  dog  and  go  to 
the  haunts  of  the  coyote  there,  generally  in  thick,  scrubby 
undergrowth.  When  the  old  coyote  sees  the  collie,  she  runs 
to  the  den  where  the  young  are  and  the  collie  follows  and 
barks  at  the  den.  Then  the  hunters  dig  out  the  young. 
Alexander  Aimo  and  his  son  dug  out  fourteen  from  two  dens 
one  day  last  week.  Another  man  got  thirty-five,  and  this  man 
has  brought  in  in  all  ninety-four.  There  is  a  bounty  of  $2 
on  each  coyote  paid  by  the  Government  by  agents  appointed 
in  several  districts  of  the  province. 

A  pure  white  bird  killed  on  the  outskirts  of  Marquette, 
Mich.,  a  few  weeks  ago  and  mounted  by  a  local  taxidermist, 
has  finally  been  identified  as  being  a  trumpeter  swan.  Since 
the  swan  was  killed  two  more  of  the  same  rare  species  have 
been  frequenting  the  Chocolony  Bayou,  and  hunters  have  been 
warned  not  to  fire  upon  them  as  it  is  hoped  that  the  birds 
will  breed  and  form  a  flock.  During  the  day  the  birds  are 
silent,  but  at  night  they  can  be  heard  calling  to  each  other 
-  in  booming  notes  that  appear  to  have  many  times  the  volume 
of  the  hoot-owl’s  call,  but  unlike  the  owl’s  call  are  not  unpleas¬ 
ant,  being  rather  musical  and  interspersed  with  a  whistling 
sound. 

Ur 

Animal  devotion  bas  received  a  fresh  illustration  in  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  horse,  of  Archie  Montgomery,  a  young  farmer  of 
East  Coldenham,  N.  Y.  While  going  home  from  his  milk  route 
in  a  bitter  cold  wind  the  other  evening,  Montgomery  fell 
asleep.  His  faithful  horse  was  finding  its  own  way  in  the 
darkness,  as  it  had  done  before,  when  at  a  grade  crossing  about 
fifteen  miles  above  Cornwall-on-Hudson  a  southbound  train 
struck  the  wheels  of  the  wagon.  The  young  man  was  hurled 
unconscious  to  the  side  of  the  track,  amid  a  pile  of  wreckage. 
/  Three  hours  later  he  was  found  unconscious  by  a  searching 
party,  and  over  him,  sheltering  him  from  the  piercing  wind 
with  its  body,  stood  his  devoted  horse.  The  animal  had  evi¬ 
dently  refused  to  desert  its  driver  and  seek  shelter,  although 
11  blanketless  and  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  15  degrees  below 
zero.  But  for  its  faithfulness  Montgomery  would  have  perished 
of  cold.  As  it  was,  his  injuries  did  not  prove  fatal. 

One  of  the  proudest  monuments  to  the  memory  of  that  be¬ 
nevolent  despot,  Peter  the  Great,  is  the  imperial  library  of 
Russia,  established  by  him  in  1714.  Present  ranking  places  it 
third  among  the  world’s  great  libraries,  preceded  only  by  the 
National  Library  at  Paris  and  that  of  the  British  Museum  at 
London.  It  contains  a  million  and  a  half  volumes  and  twent.y- 
'k\z  thousand  manuscripts.  The  most  important  accession  it 
ever  received  was  probably  at  the  time  of  the  suppression  of 
the  Boeiety  of  Jesus  in  Russia,  when  most  of  the  Jesuit  col¬ 


lections  were  transferred  to  the  imperial  library.  Among 
them  was  the  famous  collection  of  Count  Zaluski,  consisting  of 
two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  volumes  and  ten  thousand 
manuscripts,  which  had  been  installed  at  the  Jesuit  college  in 
Warsaw.  The  most  important  manuscript  in  the  library  i3 
the  “Codex  Sinaiticus’’  of  the  Greek  Bible,  brought  to  Russia 
by  Professor  Tischendorf  in  1859  from  the  convent  of  St.  Cath¬ 
arine  on  Mount  Sinai. 

Toothpicks  were  in  common  use  in  ancient  Rome.  Some¬ 
times  they  were  made  of  quills,  but  preferably  of  the  wood  of 
the  mastic  or  lentisk  tree,  whose  astringent  and  aromatic 
gum  is  known  to  modern  dentistr:/.  Martial’s  epigrams  fre¬ 
quently  mention  the  dentiscalpium  or  toothpick,  and  recom¬ 
mend  the  wooden  kind  above  the  quill.  The  toothpick  was 
taken  to  England  by  travelers  from  Italy  and  France.  As 
Nares  says,  “The  using  of  it  in  public  was  long  deemed  an 
affected  mark  of  gentility.”  Shakespeare  takes  this  view  when 
he  makes  one  of  the  characters  in  King  John  remark: 

“Now,  your  traveler — 

He  and  his  toothpick  at  my  worship’s  mess: 

And  when  my  knightly  stomach  is  sufficed. 

Why  then  I  suck  my  teeth  and  catechize 
My  picked  man  of  countries.” 

The  most  fantastic  use  to  which  the  toothpick  has  ever  been 
put  was  the  sixteenth  and  seventeeth  century  fashion  of  wear¬ 
ing  it  in  the  hat  as  a  trophy  or  an  ornament. 


RIB  TICKLERS. 


Mrs.  Dearborn — How  long  have  you  and  Mr.  Wabash  been 
married?  Mrs.  Wabash — George,  how  long  is  it  since  you 
stopped  kissing  me? 

Evelyn — He’s  a  very  learned  man.  You  wouldn’t  think  so, 
would  you.  Natica — Oh,  yes!  I  suspected  it  at  once.  Evelyn 
— Indeed?  Natica — Yes.  He  makes  me  so  tired. 

Farmer  Honk  (musingly) — They  say  Deacon  Klutchpenny’s 

wife  was  a  paragon  before  he  married  her,  and -  Mrs.  Honk 

(briskly) — Nothing  of  the  kind!  She  was  a  Smith!  I  knew 
the  whole  family. 

“If  you’ll  notice,”  said  Finnick,  “the  poets  invariably  refer 
to  the  earth  as  ‘she.’  Why  should  the  earth  be  considered 
feminine.  I’d  like  to  know?”  “Why  not?”  replied  Sinniek. 
“Nobody  seems  to  know  just  how  old  the  earth  is.” 

“Why  are  you  so  bent  on  educating  me?”  she  asked.  “Be¬ 
cause,”  said  he,  “I  am  one  of  the  few  men  of.  your  acquain¬ 
tance  that  doesn’t  want  to  marry  you.”  “Indeed?”  said  Zora, 
sarcastically,  yet  hating  herself  for  feeling  a  little  pang  of 
displeasure.  “May  I  ask  why?”  “Because,”  said  he,  “I’ve  a 
wife  and  five  children  already.” 

Dasent,  when  acting  for  Delane  of  the  Times,  once  received 
a  letter  sent  for  publication  by  a  Mr.  Wieass.  The  signature, 
almost  illegible,  was  printed  as  Wiseass.  The  correspondent 
was  indignant,  and  to  cool  his  wrath  Dasent  inserted  the  fol¬ 
lowing  editorial  note:  “After  a  careful  study  of  the  original, 
we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  though  a  doubt  might  exist 
as  to  the  orthography  of  the  first  syllable  of  the  signature, 
there  could  be  no  possible  mistake  as  to  the  second.” 

A  country  clergyman,  on  his  round  of  visits,  interviewed  a 
youngster  as  to  his  acquaintance  with  Bible  stories.  “My 
lad,”  he  said,  “you  have,  of  course,  heard  of  the  parables?” 
“Yes,  sir,”  shyly  answered  the  boy,  whose  mother  had  in¬ 
ducted  him  in  sacred  history.  “Yes,  sir.”  “Good!”  said  the 
clergyman.  “Now  which  of  them  do  you  like  the  best  of  all?” 
The  boy  squirmed,  but  at  last,  heeding  his  mother’s  frowns, 
he  replied:  “I  like  that  one  where  somebody  loafs  and  fishes,” 
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V 


THE  MAGIC  LAMP 


By  D.  W.  Stevens. 


“Here,  then,  Werdorf,  we  must  part,  perhaps  forever.  Nay, 
do  not  tarry  longer.  Every  moment  places  thy  life  still  more 
in  jeopardy.  Farewell.  Forget  not,  forsake  not  Hermione.” 

“Forsake  thee,  my  own  love?  Never!  No,  Hermione,  in 
the  hour  of  triumph,  or  in  the  hour  of  danger,  in  the  cell,  or  in 
the  tower,  whithersoever  fate,  may  guide  me,  come  weal,  come 
woe,  be  sure  this  heart  will  never  cease  to  love  thee.” 

The  youth  wrung  the  hand  of  his  mistress,  who,  gently 
disengaging  herself,  stealthily  retraced  her  steps  toward  a 
large  castellated  building,  the  lower  part  of  which  was  closely 
concealed  by  several  high  hills,  leaving  only  its  numerous  tur¬ 
rets  in  view.  , 

And  these,  in  this  situation,  were  only  visible  when  the  even¬ 
ing  breeze  parted  the  heavy  branches  of  pine  and  ash  that  rose 
against  them. 

The  rising  moon  was  shining,  and  enabled  the  lover  to  dis¬ 
cern  the  fleeting  form  of  his  mistress  until  she  had  totally 
disappeared  amid  the  hills  that  skirted  the  castle. 

Werdorf  now  turned  his  eyes  and  his  steps  in  a  different 
direction,  and  wandered  for  nearly  an  hour  among  the  glades 
and  copses  of  the  Hartz  Forest,  now  threading  some  sinuous 
and  seemingly  interminable  passage,  which,  except  where  a 
stray  moonbeam  found  entrance  through  the  closely  twisted 
foliage,  lay  in  profound  gloom. 

At  length  he  found  himself  utterly  at  a  standstill. 

Scarcely  having  given  it  a  thought  whither  he  was  wan¬ 
dering,  it  now  appeared  to  him  that  he  had  penetrated  into 
the  very  heart  of  the  forest,  and  brushwood,  torrent  and  mo¬ 
rass,  from  which  he  found  it  impossible  to  extricate  himself, 
hemmed  him  in  on  every  side,  while  numerous  tall,  gigantic 
trees  shot  up  around  him,  and  their  branches,  intermingling 
overhead,  completely  shut  out  every  gleam  of  moonlight. 

The  spot  whereon  he  stood,  however,  was  by  no  means  dan¬ 
gerous,  and  the  sweet  mossy  sward  offered  a  favorable  resting- 
place  for  the  night. 

He  accordingly  stretched  himself  updn  it,  and  a  deep  sleep 
speedily  visited  his  eyelids. 

This  had  not  lasted  long  ere  an  outcry  in  the  forest  made 
him  start  upon  his  feet,  when,  by  some  dim  exhalation  on  the 
swamp  before  him,  he  beheld  a  man  furiously  attacked  by  an 
immense  wild  boar. 

Werdorf’s  spear  was  leveled  in  a  moment,  and  the  ferocious 
monster  fell;  transfixed  to  the  earth. 

Meanwhile  the  momentary  luster  had  passed  away,  and  the 
swamp  was  again  involved  in  perfect  darkness. 

Presently  Werdorf’s  attention  was  once  more  arrested  by 
a  fluctuating  point  of  light,  which  seemed  to  spring  up  before 
him. 

At  first  extremely  diminutive,  but  gradually  expanding,  it 
formed  at  length  a  sort  of  halo  around  some  singularly  daz¬ 
zling  object  in  human  shape. 

The  bronzed  and  wrinkled  brow  of  the  figure  was  encircled 
with  a  silver  diadem,  the  points  of  which  sent  forth  incessant 
and  brilliant  coruscations  of  many  colored  fires,  and  a  white 
tunic,  covering  his  otherwise  denuded  limbs,  was  fastened  at 
the  waist  with  a  broad  silver  belt,  which  likewise  emitted  bril¬ 
liant  sparkles  of  flame. 

His  large  dark  eyes,  glowing  like  orbs  of  fire,  were  fixed  on 
our  hero,  who  at  length  contrived  to  stammer  out: 

“Who  are  ye?  Whence  came  ye?” 

The  strange  figure  immediately  replied: 

“Thy  friend  1  am,  for  thou  hast  befriended  me,”  and  he 
pointed  to  the  slain  monster  at  Werdorf’s  feet,  “and  I  come 
from  the  center  of  the  earth,  of  whose  treasures  I  am  master. 
Hear,  therefore,  and  obey  my  commands.  Return  to  the  dwell¬ 
ing  of  thy  enemy,  and  here  is  a  talisman  which  will  shield 
thee  from  all  ill.  Present  it  to  his  view.  He  will  ask  it  of— 


nay,  will  offer  thee  all  in  his  possession  for  it — even  the  hand 
of  his  lovely  ward,  and  his  castle  to  boot.” 

No  sooner  were  these  words  uttered  than  all  again  was 
darkness. 

Werdorf  rubbed  his  eyes,  to  assure  himself  that  he  had  not 
been  dreaming,  nor  could  he  believe  to  the  contrary  until  his 
eyes  happened  to  catch  a  tiny  sparkle  of  flame  that  appeared 
to  oscillate  around  his  right  hand. 

On  examination  he  found  it  to  proceed  from  a  diminutive 
silver  lamp,  which  had  just  been  given  him  by  his  s^igular 
visitor,  and  which  now  revealed  to  him  a  narrow  vista  of  the  4 
forest  which  he  had  hitherto  sought  in  vain. 

Werdorf  instantly  pursued  it,  and  to  his  no  small  surprise 
beheld  in  a  few  moments,  from  a  moonlit  glade  to  which  it  con¬ 
ducted  him,  the  turrets  of  Von  Schloppenhausen’s  castle,  the  - 
grim  guardian  of  the  gentle  Lady  Hermione,  peering  over 
the  tree-tops  at  a  trifling  distance  beyond. 

Leaving  him,  therefore,  to  .hold  on  his  journey  thither,  we 
-will,  in  the  meanwhile,  introduce  the  reader  to  a  few  of  its 
inmates. 

In  a  room  of  considerable  extent,  which  wras  powerfully 
illuminated  by  several  massive  iron  lamps,  sat  a  vast  and  di¬ 
versified  assemblage,  each  of  whom  was  diligently  engaged  in 
dispatching  his  share  of  the  choice  viands  displayed  on  the 
oaken  table. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  board  sat  Baron  Von  Schloppenhau- 
sen,  displaying  a  long,  gaunt  shape,  loosely  enveloped  in  a  - 
dirty,  muddy-colored  gabardine,  and  surmounted  by  a  grim, 
unwieldy  head,  patched  with  long,  black,  wiry  hair,  which 
extended  likewise  to  his  chin  and  eyebrows,  well  nigh  con¬ 
cealing  the  tiny  grayish  orbs,  which  from  time  to  time  glanced 
around  the  board. 

This  worthy  was  engaged  in  dissecting  the  haunch  of  a  wild 
duck,  having  happily  effected  which,  he  turned  his  attention 
to  his  guests,  and  thus  addressed  them: 

“Ha,  knights!  How  say  ye?  Is’t  not  a  right  goodly  ani¬ 
mal  ?  ” 

All  unanimously  agreed  that  it  was  certainly  of  the  very 
finest  quality. 

At  that  moment  there  arose  a  confused  clamor  of  voices, 
seemingly  in  high  altercation,  without. 

The  baron,  exasperated,  started  to  his  feet,  and  demanded 
the  cause  of  the  riot. 

“By  my  beard!  ”  cried  he,  “if  ye  disturb  us  thus  again  there’s 
not  a  varlet  of  ye  but  shall  deeply  rue  it!  ” 

The  din  continued,  and  the  baron,  in  a  passion,  was  about 
to  quit  the  apartment,  when  the  seneschal,  staggering  into 
his  presence,  caused  him  to  halt  and  listen  to  the  explana¬ 
tion  that  he  seemed  eager  to  render  him. 

It  was  a  proceeding,  however,  in  which  the  good  steward 
entirely  failed,  for  his  voice,  as  well  as  his  limbs,  were  so  com¬ 
pletely  disordered  by  the  deep  potations  he  had  swallowed 
that  scarce  a  word  could  he  stammer  out. 

Meanwhile,  the  drunken  air  of  gravity  which  he  had  thought 
proper  to  assume  on  addressing  his  master  was  so  irresistibly 
ludicrous  that  every  beholder  laughed  outright,  which  served 
only  to  anger  the  baron  still  more. 

“Villain!  slave!  Out  of  my  sight!  ”  he  cried.  “Stop!  Move 
not  at  thy  peril!  Tell  me,  who  and  what  was  the  cause  of 
that  infernal  brawl?  Answer  me,  slave,  or - ” 

“My  lord,”  replied  the  seneschal,  trembling,  “I — I— mv 
lord - ” 

“Ha!  What?”  interrupted  the  baron,  misconstruing  his 
meaning.  “Thou  wert— and  hast  the  audacity  to  confess  it? 
Take  that,  sirrah!  ” 

And  he  hurled  a  ponderous  copper  flagon  at  the  head  of  the 
domestic. 

Fortunately,  however,  his  staggering  drunkenness  protected 
him  from  the  collision^ 

The  seneschal  waited  not  a  moment  to  experience  a  further 
proof  of  the  baron’s  gentle  treatment. 

Scarcely  had  he  quitted  the  apartment  when  a  similar  clamor 
again  made  itself  heard,  and  immediately  a  tribe  of  domestics 
presented  themselves  in  the  corridor,  striving,  apparently,  to 
force  back  some  one  they  had  among  them. 
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At  the  command  of  the  baron  they  immediately  desisted,  and 
1  forth  from  the  group  came  Michael  Werdorf. 

Von  Schloppenhausen  looked  upon  him  somewhat  after  the 
manner  that  a  hungry  tiger  may  be  supposed  to  look  upon 

his  prev. 

•* 

His  fingers  clutched  the  hilt  of  his  dagger,  which  he  suddenly 
drew  forth,  and  sprang  furiously  toward  him. 

Werdorf  drew  back  a  space  or  two,  and  showed  the  silver 
lamp,  when  instantly  the  whole  demeanor  of  the  baron  changed. 
The  weapon  fell  to  the  ground,  and  he  contemplated  the  singu- 
-  lar  object  with  admiration  and  wonder. 

“ Sweet  youth,  sweet  Michael  Werdorf!”  he  exclaimed,  after 
a  while.  “I  see  thou  lovest  my  ward,  and  ’tis  useless  to  check 
thee.  Therefore,  take  her — take  her — but — this — bauble ” 

“Is  thine,”  replied  Werdorf.  And  he  therewith  presented  it. 

The  fingers  of  the  baron  clutched  it  with  such  eager  vehe¬ 
mence  that  every  one  present  marveled  that  a  thing  so  appar¬ 
ently  trifling  should  seem  of  such  great  worth. 

The  baron  divined  their  thoughts,  and  he  bade  his  minstrel, 
Mirron,  narrate  the  following  legend,  which  will  serve  in  some 
degree  to  elucidate  its  mystic  properties. 

The  minstrel  bowed,  and  begun: 

In  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Frederick,  surnamed  Red  Beard, 
there  dwelt  on  a  lonely  heath  in  the  Hartz  district,  a  solitary 
being,  who  earned  a  scanty  subsistence  in  charring  wood  for 
the  smelters.  v 

This,  however,  it  was  well  known,  occupied  but  a  small  por¬ 
tion  of  his  time;  how  the  rest  was  spent  was  a  matter  of  un¬ 
certainty. 

Some  say  it  was  devoted  to  the  study  of  alchemy,  and  swear 
to  have  found  him  seeking  the  philosopher’s  stone. 

Some,  having  seen  him  wandering  at  a  late  hour  round  his 
miserable  hut,  with  his  face  upturned  to  the  starry  firmament, 
set  him  down  for  an  astrologer;  while  others  proclaimed  him 
a  necromancer,  and  protested  having  seen  him  in  confabulation 
.  with  the  evil  one. 

Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  certain  it  is  that  he  possessed 
some  familiar  or  other. 

Now  it  befell  on  one  black,  gusty,  starless  night,  that  the 
solitary  charcoal  burner  was  aroused  from  a  deep  reverie  over 
his  scanty  fire  by  a  loud  knocking  on  the  door  of  his  hut. 

He  suffered  the  alarm,  however,  to  be  repeated  again  and 
again  ere  he  arose,  so  profoundly  was  he  buried  in  thought. 

At  length  he  bestirred  himself,  unbarred  and  threw  open 
”  the  door,  and  a  tall,  mantled  figure  entered  the  dwelling. 

“Why  did  you  keep  me  so  long  waiting?”  was  his  immediate 
address  to  the  charcoal  burner. 

“And  why,  sir  stranger,  let  me  ask,  disturbed  ye  the  solitude 
of  a  wretch  like  me?” 

“Hush!”  said  the  stranger.  “Be  wretched  no  longer.  Here 
is  the  boon  I  promised  thee.” 

And  he  drew  from  beneath  his  mantle  a  small  silver  lamp. 

“This  magic  beacon  will  light  thee  to  the  deepest  recesses  of 
the  forest,  where  shall  be  revealed  to  thee  the  mighty  treasures 
of  the  earth.  The  palace  of  the  gnome  will  appear.  Enter 
boldly  and  fearlessly,  and,  while  the  spirit  sleeps,  grasp  his 
magic  scepter,  and  thou  art  lord  of  all  the  earth  contains. 
f  Away!  Yet  mark  me,  while  thou  retain  that  mystic  lamp  no 
harm  can  approach  thee.  Suffer  it  to  pass  from  thee,  and  be 
assured  thy  life  passes  with  it.  Follow  thy  fortunes,  then. 
Away!  ” 

Obedient  to  the  injunction,  Welzheim  instantly  set  forth, 
and  found  himself  shortly  threading  the  intricate  labyrinths  of 
the  Hartz  Forest,  under  the  sole  guidance  of  the  mysterious 

lamp. 

More  than  once  he  was  fain  to  halt  in  his  progress  and  listen 
to  the  strange  hubbub  of  voices,  mingling  with  the  loud  yelling 
^  of  hounds,  the  winding  of  horns,  and  the  neighing  and  tramp¬ 
ling  of  the  steeds,  that  ever  and  anon  came  ringing  in  his  ear; 
and  which,  dying  gradually  away  in  the  distance,  would  pres- 
,  en'ly  give  way  to  the  wild  melody  of  the  bugle. 

Welzheim  still  v/ent  boldly  on,  and  presently  the  stupendous 
B.ockberg  rose  dark  and  vast  upon  his  view,  and  as  he  drew 
nearer  toward  it  a  ponderous  portal  presented  itself. 


.  i.:  --  •  . . - . .  1  -- 

He  was  most  familiar  with  this  spot,  but  never  had  he  beheld 
that  massive  entrance  before. 

The  radiance,  however,  streamed  through  it,  and  he  entered. 

All  was  profound  gloom  till  he  had  reached  the  further  end, 
and  then  it  was  that  a  scene  of  dazzling  magnificence  smote 
upon  his  view. 

Here  a  torrent  of  molten  gold  was  seen  flashing  over  a  huge 
rock  of  blazing  sapphire  into  a  seemingly  unfathomable  gulf; 
here  the  topaz,  the  opal,  the  ruby,  and  the  diamond;  sent  forth, 
their  blaze  of  splendor,  while  streams  of  boiling  lava  and  al¬ 
kaline  waters,  catching  and  reflecting  their  myriad  hues, 
poured  in  almost  every  direction.  • 

Millions  and  millions  of  tiny  globules  glittered  in  the  dewy 
atmosphere,  and  all  around,  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  rocks 
of  precious  stones  and  ores  stretched  themselves  away  till 
distance  rendered  them  indistinct. 

A  most  insignificant  thing  amid  that  scene  of  mighty  vast¬ 
ness,  Welzheim  passed  on  uninterrupted,  and  scarce  noticed 
by  the  tribes  of  gnomes  that  were  there  busied  in  their  task 
of  gold  washing,  and  extracting  the  minerals  and  ores  from 
their  strata,  until  a  ponderous  portal  of  rugged  gold  opened 
on  his  view. 

He  entered,  and  the  blaze  of  splendor  which  immediately 
presented  itself  was  so  overpowering  th^t  he  had  well  nigh 
fallen  to  the  ground. 

So  soon,  however,  as  he  could  gaze  around  him,  he  found 
himself  in  a  vast  hall,  the  gigantic  architecture  of  which  terri¬ 
fied  and  amazed  him. 

Huge  pillars,  composed  alternately  of  crystal,  sapphire,  jas¬ 
per,  and  lapis  lazuli,  supporting  a  lofty  gallery,  extended  down 
either  side  of  the  stupendous  hall,  till  the  eye  could  no  longer 
follow  them. 

Welzheim  passed  on,  and  having  reached  the  further  end, 
his  eyes  fell  upon  a  beautiful  silver  diadem  and  scepter,  which 
reposed  together  on  a  gorgeous  crystal  table. 

He  instantly  ascended  the  high  flight  of  marble  steps  which 
led  to  them,  grasped  unhesitatingly  the  magic  scepter,  and 
encircled  his  brows  with  the  silver  diadem. 

Immediately  it  changed  to  flame,  and  seared  his  temples 
through  to  the  bone. 

In  the  agony  which  it  occasioned  both  lamp  and  scepter 
fell  from  his  grasp,  a  burst,  of  unearthly  laughter  was  heard, 
and  a  shivering  groan  announced  the  fate  of  the  presumptuous 
charcoal  burner. 

Mirron  had  scarcely  ended  his  narrative  when  a  tremen¬ 
dous  clang  startled  every  inmate  of  the  castle. 

Every  one  of  his  auditors  huddled  together,  and  presently, 
to  their  inexpressible  dismay,  they  beheld  the  immense  stained 
windows  of  the  apartment  wherein  they  were  assembled  shiv¬ 
ered  to  atoms. 

The  baron  was  not  among  them,  nor  was  he  anywhere  to  be 
found  in  the  castle. 

*  No  one  had  observed  him  quit  the  apartment,  and,  indeed, 
he  might  well  have  escaped  their  observation,  so  profoundly 
were  they  all  interested  in  Mirron’s  history. 

The  morning,  however,  at  length  dawned,  and  in  searching 
through  the  forest  the  body  of  Von  Schloppenhausen,  horribly 
mutilated,  was  discovered. 

Whether  a  similar  fate  to  that  of  Welzheim  had  befallen 
him  we  are  unable  to  say,  but  certain  it  is  that  the  palm  of 
his  right  hand  was  burnt  through  to  the  bone,  and  his  face 
and  body  were  rent  and  torn  as  if  he  had  been  beset  by  a 
legion  of  wildcats. 

- - -  m  i  m  - - - 

Three  boys  in  a  house  were  told  to  go  and  take  the  exact 
time  by  a  clock  in  the  town.  The  first  lad  went,  looked  at  the 
clock,  came  back  and  said:  “It  is  12  o’clock.”  In  after  life  he 
became  a  prosaic  bookseller.  The  second  boy  was  more  exact. 
He  said  on  returning  that  it  was  three  minutes  past  12.  He 
became  a  doctor.  The  third  lad  looked  at  the  clock,  found  out 
how  long  it  had  taken  him  to  walk  back  to  the  house,  re¬ 
turned  to  the  clock,  then  added  the  time  of  his  walk  to  the 
time  of  the  clock  and  reported  the  result  thus:  “It  is  at  this 
moment  12  hours,  10  minutes  and  15  seconds.”  That  boy  came 
to  distinction  as  Helmholtz,  the  scientist. 
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MESMERISM. 

No.  81.  HOW  TO  MESMERIZE.— Containing  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  methods  of  mesmerism ;  also  how  to  cure  all  kinds  of 
diseases  by  animal  magnetism,  or,  magnetic  healing.  By  Prof.  Leo 
Hugo  Koch,  A.  C.  S.,  author  of  “How  to  Hypnotize,”  etc. 

PALMISTRY. 

No.  82.  HOW  TO  DO  PALMISTRY.* — Containing  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  methods  of  reading  the  lines  on  the  hand,  together  with 
a  full  explanation  of  their  meaning.  Also  explaining  phrenology, 
and  the  key  for  telling  character  by  the  bumps  on  the  head.  B^ 
Leo  Hugo  Koch,  A.  C.  S.  Fully  illustrated. 

HYPNOTISM. 

No.  83.  HOW  TO  HYPNOTIZE.— Containing  valuable  and  in¬ 
structive  information  regarding  the  science  of  hypnotism.  Also 
explaining  the  most  approved  methods  which  are  employed  by  the 
leading  hypnotists  of  the  world.  By  Leo  Hugo  Koch,  A.C.S. 

SPORTING. 

No.  21.  HOW  TO  HUNT  AND  FISH.— The  most  complete 
hunting  and  fishing  guide  ever  published.  It  contains  full  in¬ 
structions  about  guns,  hunting  dogs,  traps,  trapping  and  fishing, 
together  with  descriptions  of  game  and  fish. 

No.  26.  HOW  TO  ROW,  SAIL  AND  BUILD  A  BOAT— Fully 
illustrated.  Every  boy  should  know  how  to  row  and  sail  a  boat. 
Full  instructions  are  given  in  this  little  book,  together  with  in¬ 
structions  on  swimming  and  riding,  companion  sports  to  boating. 

No.  47.  HOW  TO  BREAK,  RIDE  AND  DRIVE  A  HORSE.— 
A  complete  treatise  on  the  horse.  Describing  the  most  useful  horses 
for  business,  the  best  horses  for  the  road ;  also  valuable  recipes  for 
diseases  peculiar  to  the  horse. 

No.  48.  HOW  TO  BUILD  AND  SAIL  CANOES— A  handy 
book  for  boys,  containing  full  directions  for  constructing  canoes 
and  the  most  popular  manner  of  sailing  them.  Fully  illustrated. 
By  C.  Stansfield  Hicks. 

FORTUNE  TELLING. 

No.  1.  NAPOLEON’S  ORACULUM  AND  DREAM  BOOK.— 
Containing  the  great  oracle  of  human  destiny ;  also  the  true  mean¬ 
ing  of  almost  any  kind  of  dreams,  together  with  charms,  ceremonies, 
and  curious  games  of  cards.  A  complete  book. 

No.  23.  HOW  TO  EXPLAIN  DREAMS.— Everybody  dreams, 
from  the  little  child  to  the  aged  man  and  woman.  This  little  book 
gives  the  explanation  to  all  kinds  of  dreams,  together  with  lucky 
and  unlucky  days,  and  “Napoleon’s  Oraculum,”  the  book  ©f  fate. 

No.  28.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES.— Everyone  is  desirous  of 
knowing  what  his  future  life  will  bring  forth,  whether  happiness  or 
misery,  wealth  or  poverty.  You  can  tell  by  a  glance  at  this  little 
book.  Buy  one  and  be  convinced.  Tell  your  own  fortune.  Tell 
the  fortune  of  your  friends. 

No.  76.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES  BY  THE  HAND.— 
Containing  rules  for  telling  fortunes  by  the  aid  of  lines  of  the  hand, 
or  the  secret  of  palmistry.  Also  the  secret  of  telling  future  events 
by  aid  of  moles,  marks,  scars,  etc.  Illustrated*  By  A.  Anderson. 

ATHLETIC. 

Nd.  6.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ATHLETE.— Giving  full  in¬ 
struction  for  the  use  of  dumb  bells,  Indian  clubs,  parallel  bars, 
horizontal  bars  and  various  other  methods  of  developing  a  good, 
healthy  muscle ;  containing  over  sixty  illustrations.  Every  boy  can 
become  strong  and  healthy  by  following  the  instructions  contained 
in  this  little  book. 

No.  10.  HOW  TO  BOX. — The  art  of  self-defense  made  easy. 
Containing  over  thirty  illustrations  of  guards,  blows,  and  the  ditfer- 
ent  positions  of  a  good  boxer.  Every  boy  should  obtain  one  of 
these  useful  and  instructive  books,  as  it  will  teach  you  how  to  box 
without  an  instructor. 

No.  25.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  GYMNAST.— Containing  full 
instructions  for  all  kinds  of  gymnastic  sports  and  athletic  exercises. 
Embracing  thirty-five  illustrations.  By  Professor  W.  Macdonald. 
A  handy  and  useful  book. 

No.  34.  HOW  TO  FENCE. — Containing  full  instruction  for 
fencing  and  the  use  of  the  broadsword ;  also  instruction  in  archery. 
Described  with  twenty-one  practical  illustrations,  giving  the  best 
positions  in  fencing.  A  complete  book. 

*  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS. 

No.  61.  now  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— Containing 
Explanations  of  the  general  principles  of  sleight-of-hand  applicable 
to  card  tricks;  of  card  tricks  with  ordinary  cards,  and  not  requiring 
aleight-of-hand ;  of  tricks  involving  sleight-of-hand,  or.  the  use  of 

qptciolly  prepared  cards.  By  Professor  Haffuer.  Illustrated. 


No.  72.  HOW  TO  DO  SIXTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS— Em¬ 
bracing  all  of  the  latest  and  most  deceptive  card  tricks,  with  il¬ 
lustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  77.  HOW  TO  DO  FORTY  THICKS  "WITH  CARDS.— 
Containing  deceptive  Card  Tricks  as  performed  by  leading  conjuror^ 
and  magicians.  Arranged  for  home  amusement.  Fully  illustrated. 


MAGIC. 

No.  2.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS. — The  great  book  of  magic  and 
card  tricks,  containing  full  instruction  on  all  the  leading  card  tricks 
of  the  day,  also  the  most  popular  magical  illusions  as  performed  by 
our  leading  magicians ;  every  boy  should  obtain  a  copy  of  this  book, 
as  it  will  both  amuse  and  instruct. 

No.  22.  HOW  TO  DO  SECOND  SIGHT.— Heller’s  second  sight 
explained  by  bis  former  assistant,  Fred  Hunt,  Jr.  Explaining  how 
the  secret  dialogues  were  carried  on  between  the  magician  and  the 
boy  on  the  stage ;  also  giving  all  the  codes  and  signals.  The  only 
authentic  explanation  of  second  sight. 

No.  43.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  MAGICIAN.— Containing  the 
grandest  assortment  of  magical  illusions  ever  placed  before  the 
public.  Also  tricks  with  cards,  incantations,  etc. 

No.  68.  HOW  TO  DO  CHEMICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  over 
one  hundred  highly  amusing  and  instructive  tricks  with  chemicals. 
By  A.  Anderson.  Handsomelv  illustrated. 

No.  69.  HOW  TO  DO  SLEIGHT  OF  HAND.— Containing  over 
fifty  of  the  latest  and  best  tricks  used  by  magicians.  Also  contain¬ 
ing  the  secret  of  second  sight.  Fully  illustrated.  Bv  A.  Anderson. 

No.  70.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MAGIC  TOYS.— Containing  full, 
directions  for  making  Magic  Toys  and  devices  of  many  kinds.  By 
A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  73.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  NUMBERS.— Showing 
many  curious  tricks  with  figures  and  the  magic  of  numbers.  By  JL 
Anderson.  Fully  illustrated.  r 

No.  75.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  CONJUROR.  —  Containing 
tricks  with  Dominos,  Dice,  Cups  and  Balls,  Hats,  etc.  Embracing 
thirty-six  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  78.  HOW  TO  DO  THE  BLACK  ART. — Containing  a  com* 
plete  description  of  the  mysteries  of  Magic  and  Sleight  of  Hand, 
together  with  many  wonderful  experiments.  By  A.  Anderson. 
Illustrated. 

MECHANICAL. 

No.  29.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  INVENTOR.— Every  boy 
should  know  how  inventions  originated.  This  book  explains  them 
all,  giving  examples  in  electricity,  hydraulics,  magnetism,  optics, 
pneumatics,  mechanics,  etc.  The  most  instructive  book  published. 

No.  56.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ENGINEER.— Containing  full 
instructions  how  to  proceed  in  order  to  become  a  locomotive  en¬ 
gineer;  also  directions  for  building  a  model  locomotive;  together 
with  a  full  description  of  everything  an  engineer  should  know.  * 

No.  57.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS.— Full 
directions  how  to  make  a  Banjo,  Violin,  Zither,  ^Eolian  Harp,  Xylo¬ 
phone  and  other  musical  instruments ;  together  with  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  nearly  every  musical  instrument  used  in  ancient  or 
modern  times.  Profusely  illustrated.  Bv  Algernon  S.  Fitzgerald, 
for  twenty  years  bandmaster  of  the  Roval  Bengal  Marines. 

No.  59.  HOW  TO  MAKE  A  MAGIC  LANTERN.— Containing 
a  description  of  the  lantern,  together  with  its  history  and  invention. 
Also  full  directions  for  its  use  and  for  painting  slides.  Handsomely 
illustrated.  By  John  Allen. 

No.  71.  HOWTO  DO  MECHANICAL  TRICKS.— Containing 
complete  instructions  for  performing  over  sixty  Mechanical  Tricks 
By  A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 


LETTER  WRITING. 

No.  11  now  TO  WRITE  LOVE-LETTERS.— A  most  com¬ 
plete  little  book,  containing  full  directions  for  writing  love-letter^ 
and  when  to  use  them,  giving  specimen  letters  for  voung  and  old. 

No  12.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  LADIES.— Giving 
complete  instructions  for  writing  letters  to  ladies  on  all  subjects; 
also  letters  of  introduction,  notes  and  requests. 

No.  24.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  GENTLEMEN.— 
Containing  full  directions  for  writing  to  gentlemen  on  all  subjects; 
also  giving  sample  letters  for  instruction. 

No.  53.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS. — A  wonderful  little 
book,  telling  you  bow  to  write  to  your  sweetheart,  vour  father, 
mother,  sister,  brother,  employer:  and,  in  fact  everybody  and  any- 
body  you  wish  to  write  to.  Every  young  man  and  every  voung 
lady  in  the  land  should  have  this  book  *  J  ^ 

.  .N.°-  7,4„l*OW  T9  WRITE  LETTERS  CORRECTLY  -(V 
taming  full  instructions  for  writing  letters  on  almost  «nv  subject: 
also  rules  for  punctuation  and  composition.  with  specimen  letters! 
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.No.  79.  HOW  TO  BECOME  4N  APTOP  n  *.  •  • 

Plete  instructions  how  to  make  up  for Tario^w^11!:111^  C0J?~ 
stage;  together  with  the  duties  of  the  \fo^aiacter»S  on  tke 

Scenic  Artist  and  Property  Man  Rv  n  I  rompter, 

No  80.  GUS  WILLIAMS’  JOEF  Rr?m?  f^PS®  Manaffer. 

est  jokes,  anecdotes  and  funny  stories  of  this  wnr]?^1115  th9  latj 
ever  popular  German  comedian  world-renowned  and 

colored  cover  containing  a  half-tone  photo  of°  the  author.  handsome 


teen  illustratij^  givin^tlm^diffe^  SPEAKER. — Containing  foal* 
a  good  speaker  reader  nn f oii?H  e“lP0SA  90ns  re(iulsite  to  become 
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No.  3.  HOW  TO  FT  tt?t  ETY. 

fully  explained  by  this  litOeTook'  SSirfe,^11®8  °f  flirtatipn 
handkerchief,  fan  Hove  jesides  vanous  methods  of 
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HOUSEKEEPING 

No.  16.  HOW  TO  KEEP  A  WINDOW  GARDEN! 
full  instructions  for  constructing  a  wimdL  harden  .i^E°°talnmg 

ficwCe°rsnt7band  th£.most  aPProved  methods ?for ^afsi^  beautifS 
flowers  at  home.  The  most  complete  book  of  the  kiLd®  ever  pub^ 
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„  ..  „OTTT  ELECTRICAL. 

4G*  £OW  TG  ^AKE  AND  USE  ELECTRICITY. _ A  de- 

ecription  of  the  wonderful  uses  of  electricity  and  electro  magnetism  • 
together  with  full  instructions  for  making  Electric  Tovs  Rntfprioa> 

fustrations*e0rSe  Trebe1’  A’  M-  “•  D‘  CominLgTVe^fiftTil- 

No.  64.  HOW  TO.  MAKE  ELECTRICAL  MACHINES _ Con- 

tainmg  full  directions  for  making  electrical  machines,  induction 
coils  dynamo^  and  many  novel  toys  to  be  worked  by  electricity 
By  R.  A.  R.  Bennett.  Fully  illustrated.  *  electricity. 

,  No.67.  HOW  TO  DO  ELECTRICAL  TRICKS.-Containing  a 
lar^  collection  of  instructive  and  highly  amusing  electrical  tricks 
together  with  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson.  S  eiectncal  tncks> 


how  to  dress,  and  full  directions  forcalli^  nff-u  and  f 1 1  partie,» 
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containin^f^R^instru^ions* f^^he^managenren^and  trafning^of^the 
canary,  mockingbird,  bobolink.  hl«olrWr“g®TS!:.  *?a JLraming.of  th« 
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instructive  book.  Handsomely  illus* 


ENTERTAINMENT. 

No.  9.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  VENTRILOQUIST.— By  Harrv 
Kenneay.  The  secret  given  away.  Every  intelligent  boy  reading 
this  book  of  instructions  by  a  practical  professor  (delighting  multi? 
tudes  every  night  with  his  wonderful  imitations),  can  mastS  the 
art.  and  create  any  amount  of  fun  for  himself  and  friends  It  is  the 
greatest  book  ever  published,  and  there’s  millions  (of  fun)  in  if 

No.  20.  HOW  TO  ENTERTAIN  AN  EVENING  PARTY —A 
very  valuable  little  book  just  published.  A  complete  compendium 
of  games,  sports,  card  diversions,  comic  recitations,  etc.,  suitable 
for  parlor  or  drawing-room  entertainment.  It  contains  more  for  the 
mpney  than  any  book  published. 

No.  35.  HOW  TO  PLAY  GAMES. — A  complete  and  useful  little 
fcooiC,  containing  the  rules  and  regulations  of  billiards,  bagatelle, 
backgammon,  croquet,  dominoes,  etc. 

..  N.°*  HOW  TO  SOLVE  CONUNDRUMS. — Containing  all 
the  leading  conundrums  of  the  day,  amusing  riddles,  curious  catches 
ar.d  witty  sayings. 

No.  52.  HOW  TO  PRAY  CARDS.— A  complete  and  handy  little 
took,  giving  the  rules  and  sections  for  playing  Euchre,  Crib- 
bage  Casino  Forty- Five,  ce,  Pedro  Sancho,  Draw  Poker, 

^ \;n 0Tf‘P  iui'tv  Tunn  PT  d/5?ro  °th^r  P°Pu.lar  games  of  cards. 

No.  66.  HOW  IO  DO  I  LZZLES. — Containing  over  three  hun¬ 
dred  interesting  puzzles  and  conundrums,  with  kev  to  same  A 
Complete  book.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson? 

ETIQUETTE. 

No.  13.  HOW  TO  DO  IT;  OR,  BOOK  OF  ETIQUETTE.— It 
is  a  great  life  secret,  and  one  that  every  young  man  desires  to  know 
ad  about.  Idiere’s  happiness  in  it. 

No.  d3.  HOW  rI  O  BEHAVE. — Containing  the  rules  and  etiquette 
o,  good  society  and  the  easiest  and  most  approved  methods  of  ap¬ 
pearing  to  good  advantage  at  parties,  balls,  the  theatre,  church,  and 
in  the  drawing-room. 

"  DECLAMATION. 

,  No.  27.  HOW  TO  RECITE  AND  BOOK  OF  RECITATIONS. 
— Cent*  -  ;.g  the  most  popula r  selections  in  use,  comprising  Dutch 
v*-  French  dialect,  Yankee  and  Irish  dialect  pieces,  together 


RABBITS. — A  useful  and 
trated.  By  Ira  Drofraw. 

No.  40:  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  SET  TRAP<s  — , 

ie£[°^0t°C^  ^  Copious^m^rifted^ 

No.  54.  HOW  TO  KEEP  AND  MANAGE  PFTS!  _. 

fnmfr,'rnfKrraifion  as  t°  the  manner' and  method  of  raisin^’keeDfnl" 

also  |ivingPfu^ 

published!115’  “akiDS  Jt  the  “°st’  Comp{ete  boik  of  thS' ef« 

_  _  „  MISCELLANEOUS. 

Nd.  8.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SCIENTIST _ S’  flwfnl 

struotive  book,  giving  a  complete  treatise  on  etamiS  .t  If 
penments  in  acoustics,  mechanics,  mathematics  ai  °A 

rections  for  making  fireworks,  colirld ^  fires,  and  m ^bMlooM  Thii 
book  cannot  be  equaled.  ’  sas  Dail°o&S-  Ahl» 

information  regarding  choice  of  subjects,  the  use  of  words  and  thi 
manner  of  preparing  and  submitting  manuscript.  Also  contsininw 
yaluable  information  as  to  the  neatness,  legibility  and  general  com- 
•  HO  and3  °f  manuscript»  essential  to  a  successful  author.  By  Prince 

'  No.  38.  HOW  TO  BECOME  YOUR  OWN  DOPTOP  a 

?reatmebn°t°k>  C°”dt?ininS  ,USefUl  aad  «al  ffi2tt5Tta"S 

n  !  ordinary  diseases  and  ailments  common  to  ever, 
pints'.  Aboundmg  m  useful  and  effective  recipes  for  general  com! 

No.  55  HOW  TO  COLLECT  STAMPS  AND  COINS -Con. 
taming  valuable  information  regarding  the  collecting  and  arranein. 
of  stamps  and  coins.  Handsomelv  illustrated  arranging 

finNo'  5S,HOW  T°  B.E  A  DETECTIVE.— By  Old  King  Bradv 
the  world-known  detective.  In  which  he  lays  down  some  ^ abfi 

and  sensible  rules  for  beginners,  and  also  relates  some  adventure! 
and  experiences  of  well-known  detectives.  aoveniurei 

.  No-  60.  IJ9W  begOME  A  PHOTOGRAPHER  — Contain¬ 
ing  useful  information  regarding  the  Camera  and  how  to  woriT  t • 
also  how  to  make  Photographic  Magic  Lantern  Slides  nmf  Atilii 
Transparencies.  Handsomely  illustrated.  By  Captain  W.  D^W? 

BECOME  A  WEST  POINT  MILITARY 
CADET.— Containing  full  explanations  how  to  gain  admittnrioF 
course  of  Study,  Examinations,  Duties,  Staff  of  Officers  Po.t 
Guard,  Police  Regulations,  Fire  Department,  and  all  a  hov  «hm?S 
know  to  be  a  Cadet.  Compiled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens  an?hS 
of  “How  to  Become  a  Naval  Cadet.”  °a  tns’  autIlor 

No.  63.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  NAVAL  CADET.— Complete  in. 
structions  of  how  to  gain  admission  to  flic  Ann.nnlii  iKIX 
Academy  Also  containing  the  course  of  instruction,1  descrbthfn 
of  grounds  and  build, ngs,  historical  sketch,  and  everything  a  bo? 
should  know  to  become  an  officer  in  the  United  Slates  Navy  CoS. 
piled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  author  of  “How  to  iwT 
West  Point  Military  Cadet.”  0W  t0  Become < 


^  A  Miinov  UUU  Aiiou  UittlCLb 

tUUtJ  standard  readingR.  West  Point  Military  Cadet.” 

PRICE  10  CENTS  EACH,  OR  3  FOR  35  CENTS. 

_AU drens  FRANK  TOUSEIT,  Fublisber,  34  Union  Square,  New  York. 


Latest  Issues 


“WILD  WEST  WEEKLY” 

A  Magazine  Containing  Stories,  Sketches,  etc.,  of  Western  Life 

Colored  Covers  32  Pages  Price  5  Cents 

305  Young  Wild  West  Shooting  for  Glory;  or,  The  Cowboy  310  Young  Wild  West’s  Hunt  in  the  Hills;  or,  Arietta  and  the 
Jubilee  at  Red  Dog. 


306  Young  Wild  West’s  Bowie  Battle;  or,  Arietta  and  the 

Mine  Queen. 

307  Young  Wild  West  Commanding  the  Cavalry;  or,  The  Last 

Fight  of  the  Apaches. 

308  Young  Wild  West  and  “Digger  Dan”;  or.  Arietta’s  Danger 

Signal. 

309  Young  Wild  West  Working  His  Lasso;  or.  The  Lariat 

Gang  of  the  Cattle  Range. 


Aztec  Jewels. 

311  Young  Wild  West  Trimming  the  Trailers;  or,  Lost  in  the  * 

Land  of  the  Dead. 

312  Young  Wild  West  at  the  Cowboy  “Kick-Up”;  or,  Arietta 

Beating  the  Broncho  Busters. 

313  Young  Wild  West  Roping  the  Ranch  Raiders;  or,  Helping  » 

the  Texas  Rangers. 

314  Young  Wild  West  and  the  “Terrible  Ten”  or,  Arietta’s  Two 

Last  Shots. 


“THE  LIBERTY  BOYS  OF  ’76 


11 


Colored  Covers 


Containing  Revolutionary  Stories. 
32  Pages. 


Price  5  Cents 


399  The  Liberty  Boys’  Underground  Battle;  or,  Trapped  in  a 

Mammoth  Cave. 

400  The  Liberty  Boys’  Invisible  Foe;  or,  Fighting  Death  in 

the  Dark. 

401  The  Liberty  Boys  and  the  Headless  Scout;  or,  Shadowed 

by  An  Unknown. 

402  TLe  Liberty  Boys’  Vengeance;  or,  Punishing  a  Deserter. 

403  The  Liberty  Boys  and  Bill  Cunningham;  or.  Chasing  the 

“Bloody  Scout.” 


404  The  Liberty  Boys  on  Kettle  Creek;  or,  Routing  Boyd’s 

Bandits. 

405  The  Liberty  Boys’  Watch  Fire;  or,  The  Raid  at  Mile - 

Square. 

406  The  Liberty  Boys  Taking  Fort  George;  or,  Running  Out 

Simcoe’s  Rangers. 

407  The  Liberty  Boys  and  Captain  Sue;  or.  Helped  by  Girl 

Patriots. 

408  The  Liberty  Boys’  Fighting  Prevost;  or.  Warm  Work  in* 

Georgia. 


“SECRET  SERVICE’ 


1 


Old  and  Young  King  Brady,  Detectives 
Colored  Covers  32  Pages 

500  The  Bradys  and  the  Chinese  Idol;  or,  The  Clew  Found  in 

Pell  Street. 

501  The  Bradys  and  the  Torn  Shoe;  or,  Convicted  by  a  Foot¬ 

print. 

502  The  Bradys  and  the  Death  Cry;  or.  The  Mystery  of  Red 

Cliff. 

503  The  Bradys  and  “Old  Never  Seen”;  or,  The  Man  with  the 

Green  Glasses.  i 

504  The  Bradys’  Frozen  Clew;  or,  Solving  a  Cold  Storage 

Mystery. 


Price  5  Cents 

505  The  Bradys  and  the  Chinese  Drug  Dealer;  or,  The  Four 

Mysterious  Skulls. 

506  The  Bradys  After  the  Mysterious  Mr.  B.;  or.  Traced  by 

a  Torn  Letter. 

507  The  Bradys  and  the  Magic  Ring;  or,  The  Case  of  the, 

Hindoo  Conjurer. 

508  The  Bradys  and  the  Severed  Hand;  or,  The  Clew  Found 

in  the  Sewer. 

509  The  Bradys  After  Silent  Smith;  or,  Trailing  a  Dumb* 

Crook. 


For  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  will  b.e  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price,  5  cents  per  copy,  in  money  or  postage  stamps,  by 


PRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher, 


24  Union  Square,  N.  Y 


IF  YOU  WANT  ANY  BACK  NUMBERS 


of  our  Weeklies  and  cannot  procure  them  from  newsdealers,  they  can  be  obtained  from  this  office  direct.  Cut  out  and  fill 
in  the  following  Order  Blank  and  send  it  to  us  with  the  price  of  the  weeklies  you  w  ant  and  we  -will  send  them  to  vou  by 
return  mail.  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TAKEN  THE  SAME  AS  MONEY. 


FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  York.  . 

Dear  Sir — Enclosed  find . cents  for  which  please  send  me: 

copies  of  WORK  AND  WIN,  Nos . 

“  WIDE  AWAKE  WEEKLY,  Nos . 

“  WILD  WEST  WEEKLY,  Nos . 

“  THE  LIBERTY  BOYS  OF  ’76,  NosM . 

“  PLUCK  AND  LUCK,  Nos . 

“  SECRET  SERVICE,  Nos . 

“  FAME  AND  FORTUNE  WEEKLY,  Nos . 

u  Ten-Cent  Hand  Books,  Nos . 

Xflme . Street  and  No . Town . State 
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WIDE  AWAKE  WEEKLY 

A  COMPLETE  STORY  EVERY  WEEK 

mr  STORIES  OF  BOY  FIREMEN 


Handsome  Colored  Covers 
32  Pages  of  Reading 


By  ROBERT  LENNOX 

Price  5  Cents 


Splendid  Illustrations 
Issued  Every  Friday* 

fire  stories,  written  by  Robert  Lennox, 
adventures  of  a  company  of  gallant 
wake.  Their  daring  deeds  of  hero-  4 
confined  entirely  to  fire-fighting, 
the  love  element.  There  is  a  charm- 


Beginning  with  No.  41,  this  weekly  commenced  a  new  series  of  magnificent 
the  best  author  of  this  class  of  fiction  in  the  world.  They  detail  the  exciting 
young  fire-fighters,  under  the  leadership  of  a  brave  boy  known  as  ^  oung  W  ide  A 
ism,  and  the  perils  they  overcome,  are  intensely  interesting.  These  stories  are  not 
but  also  contain  many  interesting  incidents,  humorous  situations  and  a  little  of 
ing  girl  in  the  stories  whom  you  will  all  like  very  much. 

LATEST  ISSUES. 


87  Young  Wide  Awake  Over  a  Volcano :  or.  The  Trick  of  the  Mad 

Chemist.  ... 

88  Young  Wide  Awake  and  the  Frozen  Hydrants;  or,  Fire-lighting 

in  a  Blizzard. 

80  Young  Wide  Awake's  Well  Won  Medal  :  or.  Winning  Fire  Depart¬ 
ment  Honors. 

90  Young  Wide  Awake's  Call  for  Help:  or.  Shut  off  from  His  Com¬ 

rades. 

91  Young  Wide  Awake  at  the  Firemen's  Ball  ;  or,  1‘arading  in  the 

Face  of  Death. 

92  Young  Wide  Awake's  Daring  Dive  •  or.  Hot  Work  at  a  Mill  Fire. 

93  Young  Wide  Awake  Beating  the  Flames  ;  or.  The  Fire  at  the  Gas 

Works. 

94  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Battle  for  Fife  :  or.  Facing  a  Forlorn  Hope. 

95  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Defiance  :  or.  The  Bravest  Deed  on  Record. 

96  Young  Wide  Awake  and  the  Hose  Slashers  ;  or.  Scaling  a  Wall 

of  Fire. 

97  Young  Wide  Awake's  Greatest  Peril  ;  or.  Locked  in  a  Burning 

Building. 

98  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Nerve:  or.  Fire  Fighting  Against  Big  Odds. 

99  Young  Wide  Awake's  Trumpet  Call  ;  or,  A  Bold  Fight  to  Save  a 

Life 

100  Young  Wide  Awake  and  the  Blind  Girl  ;  or,  The  Fire  at  the 

Asylum. 

101  Young  Wide  Awake  in  a  Snare:  or.  Putting  Out  a  Dozen  Fires. 

102  Young  Wide  Awake  at  the  Burning  Bridges;  or.  Baffling  the 

“Brotherhood  of  Vengeance." 

103  Young  Wide  Awake  Saving  a  Million  Dollars;  or.  The  Mystery 

of  a  Bank  Blaze. 

101  Young  Wide  Awake's  Boy  Helpers,  or.  The  Young  Volunteers  of 
Beimont. 

105  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Terror  ;  or.  Brave  Work  in  a  Burning  Coal 
Mine. 

100  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Race  With  Death  :  or.  Battling  With  the 
Elements. 

107  Young  Wide  Awake's  Courage:  or.  The  Capture  of  the  “Norwich 

Six." 

108  Young  Wide  Awake's  Little  Paid  :  or.  The  Boy  Hero  of  the 

Flames. 

109  Young  Wide  Awake's  Fiery  Duel:  or.  Teaching  the  Neptunes  a 

Lesson. 

110  Young  Wide  Awake  and  the  Old  Vet  ;  or.  Working  Shoulder  to 

Shoulder. 

111  Young  Wide  Awake's  Dangerous  Deal  :  or.  The  Only  Chance  for 

Life. 


112  Young  Wide  Awake  and  the 

Made  Dim  Famous. 

113  l’oung  Wide  Awake's  Secret 

City.  ' 

114  Young  Wide  Awake's  Sudden 

Won  the  Day. 

115  Young  Wide  Awake  and  the 


Factory  Boys :  or,  The  Feat  that 
Enemies  :  or.  The  Plot  to  Destroy  a 
Fear:  or.  The  Fireman's  Trick  that 
Wreckers :  or,  Saving  the  Govern¬ 


ment  Mail. 


116  Young  Wide  Awake's  Plucky  Drive:  or.  Bridging  a  Chasm  of  F  ro. 

117  Young  Wide  Awake  and  the  Briber:  or.  The  Test  that  Makes  a  ^ 

Man. 


118 

119 

120 

121 

122 

123 

124 

125 

12C 


Young  Wide  Awake's  Artful  Dodge  :  or.  Placing  Enemies  on  the 

S0 

Young  Wide  Awake  Solving  a  Mystery :  or.  Hunting  Down  the 

Fire  Thieves.  ,  .  .. 

Young  Wide  Awake’s  Drawn  Battle:  or.  Breaking  Even  With  the 

Neptunes. 

Young  Wide  Awake  in  a  House  of  Death  :  or.  The  Mystery 
of  a  Big  Blaze. 

Young  Wide  Awake  and  the  “Night  Prowlers  :  or.  The  lire  at 
the  Cartridge  Works. 

Young  "Wide  Awake's  'Wild  Ride  :  or.  Fighting  Fire  in  Lincoln. 
Young  Wide  Awake’s  Closest  Call  :  or.  The  Blaze  at  Riverside  Inn. 
Young  Wide  Awake's  Gritty  Battle  :  or.  Fighting  Down  a  Hotel  r 
Fire.  _ 

Young  Wide  Awake’s  Heroism  ;  or.  The  State  Fireman  s  Tourna- 


127  Young  Wide  Awake's  Latest  Recruit:  or.  Snatching  His  Captain 

From  Death. 

128  Young  Wide  Awake  and  the  “Sylvia"  :  or.  Saving  Life  on  the 

River. 


129  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Leap  in  the  Dark;  or.  Capturing  the  League  of 

3.” 

130  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Hazard;  or.  Stopping  a  Theatre  Fire. 

1  3  1  Young  Wide  Awake  Off  His  Guard;  or.  Caught  in  a  Warehouse  Blaze 
132  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Best  Deed ;  or.  Saving  the  Life  of  His  Sweet¬ 
heart.  * 


For  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price,  5  cents  per  copy,  in  money  or  postage  stamps,  by 

FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher,  24  Union  Square,  N.  Y. 


IF  YOU  WANT  ANY  BACK  NUMBERS 

of  our  Weeklies  and  cannot  procure  them  from  newsdealers,  they  can  be  obtained  from  this  office  direct.  Cut  out  and  fill 
in  the  following  Order  Blank  and  send  it  to  us  with  the  price  of  the  weeklies  you  w  ant  and  we  will  send  them  to  you  by 
return  mail.  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TAKEN  THE  SAME  AS  MONEY. 


FRANK  TO F SKY,  Publisher.  24  Union  Square.  New  York. 
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